


SPOT THE TWINS! 

































Dear children, 


Very often I have heard children saying ~ “Yes | know 
that Gandhiji was a great man, So what? Why should we talk 
‘about him all the time?” Perhaps it is possible — even natural, 
for those of you who have only heard about him, to feel that 
way, but for those of us who remember the time of the freedom 
struggle, the month of October is inextricably linked with Mahatma 
Gandhi... 

In these days of corruption, fallen values and hunger for 
power, perhaps it is difficult for some of you to understand 
leadership of the calibre of Mahatma Gandhi's. You must 
understand however that he is continually singled out both as a 
leader and as a man because he proved by living example that 
hhe was not afraid of the very thing which frightens most of us —~ 
he was not afraid of the truth, 

The kind of truth Mahatma Gandhi believed in, was 
not merely that of not speaking a lie, That was only a small part 
of honesty, because truth, he knew, could be disguised or 
hidden completely, by silence or partial disclosure, His truth 
involved the most basic honesty. He believed in being truthful 
to oneself. 

‘How many of us are faithfully honest to ourselves today? 
How many of us truthfully face up to the consequences of our 
‘own wrong doings? How many of us admit freely that we were 
wrong? How many of us confess wrong doing without trying to 
say that we were justified? Why do so many of us try to say we 
were right, when we know we were wrong? Why do so many of 
us ignore our conscience? 

Perhaps this month is the perfect time for each of us to 
search within ourselves for the answers to these questions, 
Perhaps this would be the perfect tribute to Mahatma Gandhi... 






















With love 
\yoe es 


Editor. 
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What is happening to the reading habit? On all sides we 
hear that reading improves us, that reading is educational, and 
there are always those fatal words — “Reacling is good for us!” 
But how many school children today actually read? How many 
of them enjoy reading as a form of entertainment, or as a 
source of information? What are the things that encourage a 
child to read? 

To find the answers to these questions, we decided to 
talk to a group of six children from the Besant Arundale Senior 
Secondary School, at Kalakshetra.” , Karunakaran (14), 
V. Jayagopal (11), P. Ramya (71), M. Subhasree (13), Padmini 
Raman (12) and Harsha Lakshmikanth (12), participated in 


the discussion with great enthusiasm. From their remarks, 
expressed at the tops of their voices, we realised that there is 
hope vet 











Subhasree : | love to read! 
Books are good fun to be with 
They are both entertaining and 
educational, I like to read all kinds 
of books, One of my favourite 
books is Heidi, I also love Perry 
Mason. | have read many classics 
as well... Wuthering Heights and 
The Théee Musketeers, for ex: 
ample... 

Karunakaran : People who do 
not like books are crazy! I read all 
kinds of books too, but I prefer 
more serious stuff, | have read 
one or two historical novels, [like 
books on History as well. | part 
cularly enjoyed the History of 
Rome, | like to read about other 
cultures, Through books you can 
learn about people and places far 
away, without ever travelling, You 











Subbasree : “You have 1o tease people in 
































can also learn much more about 
the things happening around you. 
Jayogopal : | like only mystery 
stories. I have also read a few 
books by Enid Blyton. | liked The 
Jungle Book, In fact, | like any 
animal story for that matter. 


Ramya : My father has many 
books, He encouraged me to read. 
He explains a little bit about the 
Bhagavad Gita to me whenever 
he has time, Of course I like story 
books next. I also read books on 
General Knowledge. 


Padmini : | own quite a few 
pocket classics. I enjoy reading 
them 


I also like to read Indian 





Jayagopal : “Many children prefer 








stories, particularly comic books 
don't remember when I read my 
first book. It was so long ago. 
Usually I read a book because my 
friend tells me about it. My friends 
and |, often give each other ideas 
on what books to read, and ex- 
change the books we have. 

Hartha : Books are educatio- 
nal. Books are informative, That's 
why they are good. Everybody 
reads books according to their own 
interests or tastes. Whatever subject 
you are interested in, you can help 
your knowledge to grow by reading 
books on the subjects of your 
choice. 

Subhasree : But today there are 
many distractions and not enough 
time to read. 


| Haba : “Books kindle the imagioat 





Harsha : Television... 


Jayagopal : Yeah, and video... 

Karunakaran : No, I don’t 
agree. Whatever the distractions 
and however much homework or 
school work we have, there is 
always time to read books, Even 
ata minimum, a person should be 
able to read at least four or five 
books a week. After all, we have 
many holidays. We can read then, 
if we don't waste time 


: But many children 
L know, like to watch television. 
And they like to shout and talk 
instead of reading during library 
period, | also like to watch films, 
and plays on television, And on 
Sunday mornings I watch all the 
programmes, 

Karunakaran : The problem is 
that children don’t know when to 
stop. Television is all right, in 
moderation. I watch television too. 
It doesn't cut into any of my other 
activities. You must not be addic- 
ted to anything. I watch the wild- 


life programmes on TV | also watch 
some educational programmes. 
But how can anyone prefer cinema 
or television to reading? That 
sounds impossible to me... 


Subhasree : Today there is lots 
to study. We have a VCR at home. 
But I rarely watch films, When I 
do have the time, I prefer a good 
book to a film any day... 

Harha : Books have two other 
important uses, besides being edu- 
cational and informative, Books 
have helped me to lean to con- 
centrate. I pay attention when I 
read. And that has improved my 
thinking abilities. And the other 
ing is that when I am reading, | 
have to think of the characters. I 
have to see what clothes they are 
‘wearing and | have to imagine what 
they are saying and doing. Soa 
book is more exciting than a film 
ora television programme. Some- 
times | can make my characters 
do almost anything. Books kindle 
the imagination... 

Subhosree : A’person who is 
ordered to do something won't like 








to doit. That's why to get a person 
interested in reading, you must 


We are very proud of ou bray, 
We have all sorts of books in it. 


carefully tell them an interesting General 


part of the story that you have 
read, and tease them into reading 
the book. Then slowly they will 
get into the habit of reading, 

‘Also people need time to read. 
So | think our library system is a 
really good one. We have to read 
about twenty, twenty-five books a 
year and after reading each book 
we have to give our library teacher 
‘a summary of the story we have 
read, 

Podmini : But only those in Std. 
Vill and above can actually take 
books home. I wish our school 
would allow children from Std. V 
and above to take the books home. 
We have only one library period a 
week, We can also use the library 
at lunch time, or after school. But 
it is not always possible to stay 
after school to finish a book. It is 
terrible to be interrupted in an ex- 
citing part... 

Jayagopal : Yes, there are 
7,121 books in our schoo! library. 


Tucked away in a little comer 
of Mylapore, is a book shop 
called Gitanjali. The owner, 
Vimala Menon started it about 
six years ago. Having talked to 
children about the reading habit, 
Gokulam decided to see what a 
book-seller and a long-time lover 
of books had to say about it... 


Gokulam : How long have you 
had your own book shop? 





are realy good. Because they are 

le and also short. Sometimes 
the originals of these books seem 
to go on for ever and ever... 

Podmini : My grandmother told 
me mythological stories, and stories, 
from the Puranas from the time I 
was very small. [have always liked 
listening to stories. Reading is the 
next natural step. Most people 
whose parents or grand parents 
tell stories will also enjoy books... 

Ramya : Yes! You must have 
‘encouragement from home. My 
father buys me many books. In 
the sehool also they encourage me 
to read. Unless you are encour- 
aged, you can't read... 

Subhasree : May be today, we 
live in a world of short cuts. May 
be that is why people don't have 
the patience to read. They dost 
know what they are missing. | feel 
sony for them. 


Ms. Menon : | started Gitanjali 
about six years ago, but I have 
been in the book trade for many 
years. 

Gokulam : Have you see a chan- 
ging trend in customers buying 
children books? 

Ms. Menon : People who are 
really interested in buying books 
for their children continue to 
do so even today, although 
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they complain about the prices. 
Thave however, seen a change 
in the attitude of people towards 
books. 
Gokulam : What do you mean by 
that? 
Ms. Menon : At one time people 
considered books as essentials. 
That is no longer the case. Today 


people complain about the lack 
of time to read, or the lack of 
money to buy books. 
Everybody spends money, 
very often unwisely. If people 
really wanted to they could cut 


back on non-essentials to buy 
books for their children 

People say that their children 
do not have time to read. School 


work always comes first. 1 am 












not disputing the importance of 
that. But what about all the 
time children spend watching 
TV. TV viewing requires no 
input from the child, whereas 
reading makes the child want to 
use his brains. Reading sharpens 
the memory and shapes values. 
Itbroadens the horizons of every 





individual. 


‘Gokulam : Who is to blame for 
this change in attitude? 

Ms. Menon : would say that the 
parents are responsible. Children 
who walk into my book shop 
invariably ask for a book. Some: 
times they will jump up and 
down, sometimes they will be 





crying by the time they leave. book for a very small child for 

Naturally children cannot always as litle as five rupees. 

have what they want. | only Gokujom : What kind of children's 

gave this example to show that Soo} sell best? Why? 

children are naturally attracted 

to books. Many times I have Ms. Menon : Strangely enough 

heard parents tempt their chil- there is a strong suspicion 

dren away from the book shop _@gainst fiction today. Parents 

with promises of chocolate or _ who bring children to my shop 

ice cream, In my opinion a book tell them to take something “use: 

is a far better buy! fu." This i a ply. Children 
Gokulam : Aren't the cost of boon Poole tarce, 

books prohibitive today’ mendous vocabulary and a great 
Ms. Menon : Everything is expen: tolerance for other cultures can 

sive today as compared to twenty, be learnt from fiction 

or even ten years ago. When Of course I do not mean that 

the price of everything has gone no one reads fiction. Books by 

up how can books remain at Enid Biyton still do well, It ail 

the same price? If prices have depends on the family. As I 

increased so has the buying said before, if parents encourage 

power of our people. Butprices their children to read, they 

arelustan excse lor not ying read. 

books. In my shop I pride myse 

that there are books to suit every ComPled by Rukku 

pocket. It is possible to buy a Photos by Shrihari 





Gokulam has great plea- 
sure in announcing the 


winner of the cash prize 
of Rs. 100/- for the best 
contribution in this issue 
of those under sixteen. 







C.V. GAYATHRI, 
B177, NEW HIG COLONY, 
MELAMADAINAGAR, 
MADURAI - 20. 
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ta wins 
Come Friends 


nkita was very sad. She and 
Avher parents had just come to 
Delhi, Her father had been trans- 
ferred, and she had joined a new 
school in the capital, Poor Ankita! 
She missed all her friends from 


Madras. She also missed her 
neighbours who had been so close 
to her. 


In Delhi, Ankita found that her 
neighbours’ children were all quite 
big. There was no one of her age. 
Most of them went to college. 
She had thought that once she 
was admitted in school, she would 
have some good company there. 
But she had met with a terrible 
disappointment 

Ankita found that Std, IV was 
divided into select groups. Each 
girl had her own group, Ankita 
was rather shy by nature. She 
found it impossible to make friends 
easily, So she couldn't break into 
the groups... 

After a few days of carefully 
‘observing her classmates, Ankita 
found that each group in her class 
had a “Queen Bee.” This queen 
bbe was usually the unofficial leader 
of the group. She was chosen to 
lead the group because of some 
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particular trait. Ankita found that 
the queen bee in every group 
usually excelled at something, and 
that the others in the group admired 
her for it and clustered around 
her, vying with one another to be 
her friends. 

Maybe the girls in Ankita’s class 
mistook her shyness for pride, 
maybe they mistook her silence 
for arrogance, But no one asked 
Ankita to share lunch with them. 
No one asked her about her school 
in Madras. Ankita ate her lunch 
all by herself. And she quietly 
paid attention to the lessons and 
watched the groups around her. 
She was an outsider... 


nurita was the most beautiful 

gitl in Std, IV. She had fair 
skin, lovely black curly hair which 
reached her shoulders, and pretty 
blue eyes. Ankita had overheard 
the other girls’ talking. and she 
knew that Anurita’s mother was a 
foreigner. Anurita was always sur- 
rounded by four girls. The five of 
them were always together. During 
lunch, during games or while walk- 
ing home from school. 

Sheetal was always first in class. 
Ankita had heard the others say 
that Sheetal was “full of brains.” 
Sheetal headed a group too, and 
her friends were full of admiration 


for her intelligence. 

At the centre of the third group 
was Renu. Six or seven girls vied 
with one another to call themselves 
a part of her group. It was impor- 
tant to be in the good books of 
Renu, who was the strict class 
monitor. No one liked to annoy 
Renu who reported the least mis- 
behaviour of her classmates to their 
teacher. 

Vinita was the leader of another 
group. Alll the girls in this group 
‘were good handwriting buffs, They 
admired Vinita who always walked 
away with the first prize in all hand- 
writing competitions. Her hand- 
writing was a joy, to behold — 
rounded and well-formed. Vinita 
‘was the one who was always called 
upon to write on the board for her 
teachers, All the members of 
Vinita's group tried their best to 
imitate the handwriting of their idol. 

‘Neelima had a flair with the pro- 
ject work, which was set for the 
class from time to time. It was 
rumoured that she took the help 
of her elder brother to get her 
work done — but that was another 
matter. She always walked away 
with the “best project” in the class, 

Ankita realised that all the girls 
belonged to one or the other of 
these five groups. She was the 
only one who did not belong. 

Four or five days passed. One 
day, Ankita noticed that Anupama, 
a small girl with a brilliant smile 
‘was always trying to approach her. 
‘Anupama borrowed Ankita rubber, 
but that was only an excuse to 
start a conversation. She tried to 


draw Ankita out, asking her about 
her family. But Ankita was so shy 
that she answered only in mono- 
syllables, After that Anupama did 
not approach her again. Ankita 
liked Anupama very much but she 
was really too shy too build up a 
new friendship. In fact she felt 
rather bad for having repulsed her, 
but that was her nature. 

‘A few days later Ankita was 
sitting all by herself in the play- 
ground during recess. She was 
watching the rest of the class play: 
ing Kho-Kho. It looked like great 
fun, Some of the girls sat in a 
Jong row, every other one facing in 
the opposite direction, They were 
the catchers, The others ran quick 
ly within the small boundary trying 
to avoid the catchers who came at 
them from all directions. Shouts 
of "Kho” rang through the play- 
ground, The game progressed 
amidst laughter. Seeing Ankita all 
by herself Sita came up to her and 





Pigloo : Do you know the very 
first thing | did on my birthday? 
Gigloo : Of course silly! You woke 

up! 
— Bhanu Mohan, 





invited her to join in, but Ankita 
tured her down, “I'don’t know 
how to play,” she said. “We'll 
teach you,” said Sita. “It’s easy!” 
But shy Ankita didn't want to play. 
Sita was disappointed, She never 
asked Ankita for anything again. 
That very evening Rita tried to 
make friends with Ankita. It was 
Rita's birthday and the whole class 
‘was going to her house after school 
for a party, Ankita had heard the 
other girls talking. There was to 
be a birthday cake, and poori and 
channa, Ankita’s mouth watered, 
but she was really too shy to go 


with the others to the party, So 
when Rita invited her she turned 
her invitation down, “My mother 
will be worried if I don’t get back 
home on time,” she said 

Some of — these incidents put 
off the others girls’ friendliness 
Ankita was miserable, “They all 
think of me as stuck up,” she 
thought sadly, “lam not proud or 
stuck up. Why do I freeze when 
someone is friendly?” 


GS grlonely two weeks passed 
One morning the school pupil 
leader announced during assembly 





that there was to be a selection 
round of sports events for the 
coming Sports Day. The schoo! 
pupil leader said that the lis of 
events would be put up on the 
school notice board and that the 
girls could sign up for the events 
of their choice. 

During lunch Ankita went to take 
a look at the notice board, There 
were a throng of girls signing up 
for various things, Ankita looked 
through the list of events, Her 
face lit up when she saw that one 
of the events was long jump: 


Semana) 


that long jump was Ankita’s favou- 
rite event, or that she was good at 
it. Ankita of course, hadn't told 
anyone. In fact she had been given 
special training for jumping in her 
previous school, So she quickly 
signed her name on the notice 
board. 

Her classmates looked her in 
surprise, Ankita was such a quiet 
person, and she hadn't responded 
well to any of their friendly over- 
tures. She had never joined in 
any of the games before and here 
she was, signing up boldly for the 
selection round for long jump! 





i 


ith 


) 


None of her classmates knew 





it! -—— 








Will Selection day dawned. 
Ankita woke up cheerful and 
happy. She wore her new sports 
uniform and polished her white 
canvas shoes and ran all the way 
to school, She could hardly con- 
tain her excitement. 


During selection Ankita gave her 
best performance. Her jump cover: 
ed an extraordinary distance. She 
even surpassed some of the girls, 
from Std. VI and Std. Vil. Ankita 
was declared clear winner! 


Happy with her performance 
and her selection to perform on 
Sports Day Ankita’s face took on 
a new radiance. When the girls 
‘came up to congratulate her, she 
responded happily with a huge 
smile, Confident now of her own 
abilities, she was able to hold her 
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head up. She was no longer shy 
or miserable. 

Aweek later Ankita was cheered 
by her classmates, as she climbed 
on to the victory stand to receive 
the medal from the chief guest. 
The medal gleamed and shone 
around her neck, Ankita glowed 





too. 

The girs from the younger classes 
clapped for her with great enthu- 
siasm, and the senior girls also 
smiled and yelled their apprecia- 
tion, “Ankita the Long Jumper!" 
shouted the girls of Std. IV. As 
she heard their yells Ankita felt as 
if she would burst with joy. “Tam 
famous now,” she thought happily. 
“And I have so many friends. All 
my classmates are trying to be my 
best friend. Yes! My friendless 
days are over!” 























1 Famous nursery rhyme charac 
ter with three bags of wool (5,5) 
5 Shoulder wrap comes from 
Walsh (5) 
7 His lamp is hiding the Muslims’ 
religion (5) 
9 It is an art to make a black 
topping for roads (3) 
11 An end of term test (4) 
12 Son of Adam, killed by his 
brother (4) 
13 Honey maker (3) 
14 Wait for a better opportunity? 
(4) 
15 Remain and support (4) 
16 Past tense of ‘is’ (3) 
18 Midday meal (5) 
19 Money bag (5) 
20 It is made up of two tangy 
spices, but it is a sweet (10) 














ll 
Down : 





1 The taller you are, the better 
you play this game (6,4) 
2 Scottish garment (4) 
3 Inheritor (4) 
4 Use men to a T to get occupa 
tion (10) 
6 Badanon makes you desert 
and run away (7) 
8 Brostle is a shell fish (7) 
10 Gladiators fought here in ‘an 
era’ (5) 
16 Urge a horse forward with a 
lash in hand... (4) 
17 Orwith this worn on heels (4) 


Compiled by 
Meera Ramakrishnan 


Solution on page §7 
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SPOT THE OBJECTS 


wnswers on page 79 





century. 


generation of Indians, 

he Gandhis belong to the 

Bania caste and seem to have 
been originally grocers. But for 
three generations, from my grand: 
father, they have been Prime 
Ministers in several Kathiawad 
States. 

Uttamehand Gandhi, my grand 
father, must have been a man of 
principle. State intrigues compelled 
him to leave Porbandar, where he 
was Diwan, and to seek refuge in 
Junagadh. There he saluted the 


Many men have led the people of India over the last 
‘Some of them were men of courage, determination 
and vision, But none of them won the respect, admiration and 
love of the Indian people more than Mahatma Gandhi 
The precepts of Truth and Non-violence which were to | 
shape Gandhij’s great work for this nation in 
inculeated in him in childhood. All his life he stood by the 
principles formulated in his early daysin Gujarat, many years 
before he entered the political scene, 
account of his childhood days, adapted from his autobiography, 
My Experiments with Truth, which must be read by every 















ter years, were 





What follows is an 





Nawab with the left hand, Some: 
one, noticing the apparent discour 
tesy, asked for an explanation, which 
was thas given: “The right hand is 
already pledged to Porbandar. 

My grandfather manied a second 
time, having lost his first wife. 1 do 
not think that in my childhood 1 
‘ever felt or knew that these sons of 
his, were not all of the same mother. 
The fifth of these six brothers was 
Karamchand Gandhi, (also called 
Kaba Gandhi), Kaba Gandhi was 


Ww 


my father. 

Kaba Gandhi marred four times 
in succession, having lost his wife 
each time by death. He had two 
daughters by his first and second 
marriages. His last wife, Putlibai, 
bore him a daughter and three sons, 
I being the youngest, 

Of these parents 1 was born, at 
Porbandar, otherwise known’ as 
Sudamaputi, on October 2, 1869. 


y father was a lover of his clan, 
Mbuthtul, brave and generous, 
but short-tempered. But he was 
incorruptible, and had earned a 
name for strict impartiality in his 
family as well as outside. His loyalty 
to the state was well known, 

My father never had any ambition 
to accumulate riches and left us 
very little property. He had no 
‘education, save that of experience. 
At best, he might be said to have 
read up to the fifth Gujarati stan- 
dard, Of history and geography he 
was innocent. But his rich experi 
‘ence of practical affairs stood him 
in good stead in the solution of the 
most Intricate questions and in 
managing hundreds of men. 

The outstanding impression my 
mother has left on my memory is 
that of saintliness. She was deeply 
religious. She would not think of 
taking her meals without her daily 
prayers. Going to Haveli was one 
of her daily duties. As far as my 
memory can go back, | do not 
remember her having ever missed 
the Chaturmas.? She would take 
the hardest vows and keep them 
without flinching, Illness was no 
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excuse for relaxing them. I can 
recall her once falling ill when she 
was observing the Chandrayana’ 
vow, but the illness was not allowed 
to interrupt the observance. To 
keep two or three consecutive fasts 
was nothing to her. Living on one 
meal a day during Chaturmas was 
a habit with her. Not content with 
that she fasted every altemate day 
during one Chaturmas. 

During another Chaturmas she 
vowed not to have food without 
seeing the sun, We children on 
those days would stand, staring at 
the sky, waiting to announce the 
appearance of the sun to our 
mother, Everyone knows that at 
the height of the rainy season the 
sun often does not condescend to 
show his face. And I remember 
days when, at his sudden appea- 
rance, we would rush and announce 
itto her. She would run out to see 
with her own eyes, but by that time 
the fugitive sun would be gone, thus 
depriving her of her meal, “That 
does not matter,” she would say 
cheerfully, “God did not want me 
to eat today.” And then she would 
retum to her round of duties, 

My mother had strong common: 
sense, She was well informed about 
all matters of state, and ladies of 
the court thought highly of her 
intelligence, Otten I would accom- 
pany her, exercising the privilege of 
childhood, and I still remember 
many lively discussions she had wath 
the widowed mother of the Thakore 
Saheb. 


‘must have been about seven when 
Trny father left Porbandar for 





Rajkot to become a member of the 
Rajasthanik Court, There | was 
put into a primary school, and I 
‘can well recollect those days, inclu 
dling the names and other particulars 
of the teachers who taught me, As 
at Porbandar, so here, there is hardy 
anything to note about my studies. 
Tcould only have been a mediocre 
student, From this school | went to 
the suburban school and thence to 
the high school, having already 
reached my twelfth year. 

1 do not remember having ever 
told a lie, during this short period, 
either to my teachers or to my 
schoolmates. | used to be very shy 
and avoided all company. My books 
and my lessons were my sole com- 
panions. To be at school at the 
stroke of the hour and to run back 
home as soon as the school closed, 
— that was my daily habit. | terally 
ran back, because | could not bear 
to talk to anybody. I was even 


afraid lest anyone should poke fun 
at me. 

There is an incident which oc: 
curred at the examination during 
my first year at the high school 
and which is worth recording, 
Mr. Giles, the Educational Inspec- 
tor, had come on a visit of inspec- 
tion. He had set us five words to 
write as a spelling exercise. One 
of the words was ‘kettle’, I had 
misspelt it. The teacher tried to 
prompt me with the point of his 
boot, but | would not be prompted 
It was beyond me to see that he 
wanted me to copy the spelling 
from my neighbour's slate, for 1 
had thought that the teacher was 
there to supervise us against copy- 
ing. The result was that all the 
boys, except myself, were found 
to have spelt every word correctly. 
Only I had been stupid. The 
teacher tried later to bring this 
stupidity home to me, but without 
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effect. I never could learn the art 
of ‘copying: 





least diminish my respect for my 
teacher. I was by nature blind to 
the faults of elders.. Later I came 
to know of many other failings of 
this teacher, but my regard for him 
remained the same. For I had 
leamt to cary out the orders of 
elders, not to scan their actions. 


sa rule I had a distaste for 

any reading beyond my school 
books. The daily lessons had to 
be done, because I disliked being 
taken to task by my teacher as 
much as I disliked deceiving him. 
Therefore I would do the lessons, 
but often without my mind in them. 
‘Thus when even the lessons could 
not be done properly, there was 
of course no question of any extra 
reading. 

But somehow my eyes fell on a 
book purchased by my father. It 
was Shravana Pitribhakti Nataka: 
(a play about Shravana’s devotion 
tohis parents), Iread it with intense 


Rita : Do you know why people tie 
banana trees to the gate posts 
in marriage halls? 

Gita : Wel. its just a custom! 

Rita : No silly! If they don’t tie the 
trees they will fall down! 


ee 
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interest. There came to our place 
about the same time itinerant show- 
men. One of the pictures | was 
shown was of Shravana carying, 
his blind parents on a pilgrimage. 
by means of slings fitted for his 
shoulders. The book and the 
Picture left an indelible impression 
on my mind. 

Just about this time, I had secured 
my father's permission to see a 
play performed by a certain dra. 
matic company. This play — 
Harishchandra — captured my 
heart. I could never be tired of 
seeing it. But how often should I 
be permitted to go? It haunted me 
and I must have acted Harish- 
chandra to myself times without 
number. “Why should not all be, 
truthful like Harishchandra?” was 
the question I asked myself day 
and night. To follow truth and to 
go through all the ordeals Harish- 
chandra went through was the one 
ideal it inspired in me. 


+ is my painful duty to have to 
Tree te my marine athe 
‘of thirteen, 


“We were tree brothers. The 
first wes already married. The elders 
decided to many my second 
brother, who was two or three years 
my senior, a cousin, possibly a year 
older, and me, all atthe same time. 
In doing so there was no thought 
‘of our welfare, much less our wishes. 
It was purely a question of their 
‘own convenience and economy. 

Marriage among Hindus is no 
simple matter. The parents of the 
bride and the bridegroom often 


bring themselves to ruin over it 
They waste their substance, they 
waste their time. Months are taken 
up over the preparations — in 
making clothes and omaments and 
in preparing budgets for dinners. 
Each tries to outdo the other in the 
number and variety of courses to 
be prepared. Women whether they 
have a voice or no, sing themselves 
hoarse, even get ill, and disturb the 
peace of their neighbours. 


It would be better, thought my 
elders, to have all this bother over 
at one and the same time. Less 
expense and greater eclat. For 
money could be freely spent if it 
had only té be spent once instead 
of thrice. My father and my uncle 
were both old, and we were the last 
children they had to marry. It is 
likely that they wanted to have the 
last best time of their lives. In vew 
of all these considerations, a triple 
wedding was decided upon, and as 
I have said before, months were 
taken up in preparation for it. 


It was only through these prepara 
tions that we got waming of the 
coming event. | do not think it 
‘meant to me anything more than 
the prospect of good clothes to wear, 
‘drum beating, mariage processions, 
rich dinners, and a strange girl to 
play with, 


Little did I dream then, as !went 
through the ceremony, that one 
day I should severely criticize my 
father, for having marred meas 2 
chi 





Principal: Oh, the U. K. G, admis- 
sions are over, now. You should 
have come to us five years ago, 
Lady (with her little daughter): I've 
brought my daughter now to 
‘book a seat for her child! 


— Siva Kailash, aged 14, 





have already said that | was 
Ticaming atthe high school when 
Iwas married. We three brothers 
were studying in the same school, 
My eldest brother was in a much 
higher class, and the brother who 
was married at the same time as |, 
was only one class ahead of me. 
Marriage resulted in both of us 
wasting a year. Indeed the result 
was even worse for my brother, 
for he gave up studies altogether. 

My studies were continued. 1 
was not regarded as a dunce at 
the high school, | always enjoyed 
the affection of my teachers. Certi- 
ficates of progress and character 
used to be sent to the parents every 
year. Inever had a bad certificate. 


My own recollection is that I had 
not any high regard for my ability. 
Tused to be astonished whenever 
1 won prizes and scholarships. 
But I very jealously guarded my 
character. The least little blemish 
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drew tears from my eyes. When | 
merited, or seemed to the teacher 
to merit, a rebuke, it was unbear- 
able for me, I remember having 
‘once received corporal punish- 
ment. I did not so much mind the 
punishment as the fact that it was 
considered my desert. | wept 
piteously. That was when I was in 
the first or second standard. 

‘There was another such incident 
during the time when I was in the 
seventh standard. Dorabji Edulit 
Gimi was the headmaster then. 
He was popular among boys, as 
he was a disciplinarian, a man of 
method and a good teacher. He 
had made gymnastics and cricket 
‘compulsory for boys of the upper 
standards. | disliked both. I never 
took part in any exercise, cricket 
oF football, before they were made 
compulsory. 

I may mention, however, that I 
was none worse for abstaining from 
exercise. That was because | had 
read in books about the benefits 
of long walks in the open air, and 
having liked the advice, had formed 
a habit of taking walks, which has 
still remained with me. These walks 
gave mea fairly hardy constitution, 

‘The reason of my dislike for gym. 
nastics was my keen desire to serve 
as nurse to my father. As soon as 
the school closed, I would hurry 
home and begin serving him. Com: 
pulsory exercise came directly in 
the way of this service. I requested 
Mr. Gimi to exempt me from gym: 
nastics so that I might be free to 
serve my father. But he would not 
listen to me. Now it so happened 
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that one Saturday, when we had 
school in the morning, I had to go 
from home to the school for gym- 
nastics at 4 o'clock in the aftemoon. 
I had no watch, and the clouds 
deceived me. Before | reached the 
school the boys had all left, The 
next day Mr. Gimi, examining the 
roll, found me marked absent. 
Being asked the reason for al 
sence, | told him what had happen- 
ed. He refused to believe me and 
ordered me to paya fine of one or 
two annas. 

| was convicted of lying! That 
deeply pained me. How was | to 
prove my innocence? There was 
no way. [cried in deep anguish, I 
saw that a man of truth must also 
bea man of care, 

But though I was none the worse 
for having neglected exercise, | am 
‘still paying the penalty of another 
neglect. I do not know whence I 
got the notion that good handwriting 
‘was not a necessary part of educa- 
tion, but I retained it until I went to 
England. When later, especially in 
South Africa, | saw the beautiful 
handwriting of lawyers and young 
men bom and educated in South 
Africa, | was ashamed of myself 
and repented of my neglect. I'saw 
that bad handwriting should be 
regarded as a sign of an imperfect 
education. | tried later to improve 
mine, but it was too late. I could 
never repair the neglect of my youth. 


wo more reminiscences of my 
school days are worth recording. 
Thad lost one year because of my 
mariage, and the teacher wanted 






me to make good the loss by skip: 
ping a class — a privilege usually 
allowed to industrious boys. | there: 
fore had only six months in the 
third standard and was promoted 
to the fourth after the examinations 
‘which are followed by the summer 
vacation, English became the 
medium of instruction in most sub: 
jects from the fourth standard. 1 
found myself completely at sea. 
Geometry was a new subject in 
which I was not particularly strong, 
and the English medium made it 
still more difficult for me, The 
teacher taught the subject very well, 
bt | could not follow him. 

Often I would lose heart and think 
of going back to the third standard, 
feeling that the packing of two years’ 
studies into a single year was too 
ambitious, But this would discredit 
not only me, but also the teacher; 
because, counting on my industry, 
he had recommended my promo: 





tion, So the fear of the double dis- 
credit kept me at my post. When, 
however, with much effort I reached 
the thirteenth proposition of Euclid, 
the utter simplicity of the subject 
was suddenly revealed to me. A 
subject which only required a pure 
and simple use of one’s reasoning 
powers could not be difficult. Ever 
since that time geometry has been 
both easy and interesting for me. 
Samskrit, however, proved a 
harder task, In geometry there 
was nothing to memorize, whereas 
in Samskrit, thought, everything 
had to be learnt by heart. This 
subject also was commenced from 
the fourth standard, As soon as | 
entered the sixth I became disheart- 
ened. The teacher was a hard 
taskmaster, anxious, as | thought, 
to force the boys, ‘There was a 
sort of rivalry going on between 
the Samskrit and the Persian 
teachers. The Persian teacher was 
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lenient. The boys used to talk 
among themselves that Persian was 
very easy and the Persian teacher 
very good and considerate to the 
students. This tempted me and 
‘one day I sat in the Persian class. 
‘The Samsktit teacher was grieved. 
He called me to his side and said: 
“How can you forget that you are 
the son of a Vaishnava father? 
Won't you lear the language of 
your own religion? If you have 
any difficulty, why not come to 
me? | want to teach you students: 
Samskrit to the best of my ability. 
As you proceed further, you will 
find in it things of absorbing interest. 
You should not lose heart. Come 
and sit again in the Samskrit class.” 
This kindness put me to shame. 
I could not disregard my teacher's 
affection. Today | cannot but think 
with gratitude of Krishnashankar 


Ti the Bodleian library ot Oxford is 
the smallest book in the world. It is @ 
translation of the chief parts of Omar 
Khayyam's Rubaiyat done by the com 
‘mom-weath press in Worcester, Massa 
chusetts.. The litle book measures 
0.25 inches in height and 0.1875 
inches in width which is a Itle fess 
than an eighth the size of postage 
stamp. The book weighs 0.030581 
‘ofan ounce. The type is too small for 
ordinary reading and so delicate was 
the typesetting job that it had to be 
done at night when vibrotions from 
‘traffic and office machinery had ceased. 

— S.Viswanatha 





Pandya. For if | had not acquired 
the little Samskrit that I learnt then, 
I should have found it difficult to 
take any interest in our sacred 
books. 

It is now my opinion that in all 
Indian curricula of higher education 
there should be a place for Hindi, 
Samskrit, Persian, Arabic and 
English, besides of course the ver- 
nacular. This big list need not 
frighten anyone. If our education 
‘were more systematic, and the boys 
free from the burden of having to 
eam their subjects through a foreign 
medium, | am sure learning all 
these languages would not be an 
irksome task, but a perfect pleasure. 


mongst my few friends at the 
A\high school had, at different 
times, two who might be called 
intimate. One of these friendships 
did not last long, though I never 
forsook my friend. He forsook 
me, because | made friends with 
the other. This latter friendship | 
regard as a tragedy in my life, It 
lasted long. I formed it in the 
spirit of a reformer. 

have seen since that | had cal- 
culated wrongly. A reformer can- 
not afford to have close intimacy 
\with him whom he seeks to reform, 
True friendship is an identity of 
souls rarely to be found in this 
world. Only between like natures 
can friendship be altogether worthy 
and enduring. Friends react on 
one another. Hence in friendship 
there is very little scope for reform. 

Awave of ‘reform’ was sweeping 
over Rajkot at the time when | first 
‘came actoss this friend. He inform- 


ed me that many of our teachers 
were secretly taking meat and wine, 
He also named many well known 
people of Rajkot as belonging to 
the same company, There were 
also, | was told, some high school 
boys among them, 

I was surprised and pained. | 
asked my friend the reason and 
he explained it thus: “We are a 
weak people because we do not 
eat meat, The English are able to 
rule over us, because they are 
meateaters, You know how hardy 
am, and how great a runner too. 
It is because | am a meat-eater. 
Meat-eaters do not have boils or 
tumours, and even if they some 
times happen to have any, these 
heal quickly, Our teachers and 
other distinguished people who eat 
meat are no fools. They know its 
virtues, You should do likewise. 
There is nothing lke trying. Try, 
and see what strength it gives.” 

All these plans on behalf of meat 
eating were not advanced at a 
single sitting, They represent the 
substance of a long and elaborate 
argument which my friend was 
trying to impress upon me from 
time to time, 

My elder brother had already 
fallen, He therefore supported my 
friend's argument. [ certainly looked 
feeble-bodied by the side of my 
brother and this friend, They were 
both hardier, physically stronger, 
and more daring, 

Moreover, | was a coward. 1 
used to be haunted by the fear of 
thieves, ghosts, and serpents. | 
did not dare to stir out of doors at 





The longest poem ever written by 
‘one man is The Shahanama by Firdausi 
Firdausi was from Persia (AD 940 
1020). He spent thirty-five years of 
his life writing this epic. It occupies 9 
farge volumes with a total of 2804 
pages and contains 60,000 couplets. 
‘S. Viswanatha 
night. Darkness was a terror to 
me, It was almost impossible for 
me to sleep in the dark, as | would 
imagine ghosts coming from one 
direction, thieves from another, and 
serpents from a third, | could not 
therefore bear to sleep without a 
light in the room, 

My friend knew all these weak: 
nesses of mine. He would tell me 
that he could hold in his hand live 
serpents, could defy thieves and 
did not believe in ghosts. And all 
this was, of course, the result of 
eating meat, A doggere! of the 
Gujarati poet Narmad was in vogue 
amongst us schoolboys, as follows: 

Behold the mighty Englishman 
He rules the Indian small, 


Because being a meateater 
He is ive cubits tall 


All this had its due effect on 
me. | was beaten, It began to 
grow on me that meat-eating was 
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‘good, that it would make me strong 
and daring, and that, if the whole 
country took to meat-eating, the 
English could be overcome. 

The Gandhis were Vaishnavas. 
My parents were particularly staunch 
Vaishnavas. They would regularly 
Visit the Haveli. The family had 
‘even its own temples. Jainism was 
strong in Gujarat, and its influence 
was felt everywhere and on all 
occasions. The opposition to and 
abhorrente of meateating that 
existed in Gujarat among the Jains 
and Vaishnavas were to be seen 
nowhere else in India or outside 
in such strength. These were the 
traditions in which I was born and 
bred. 

But my mind was bent on the. 
‘reform.’ It was not a question of, 
pleasing the palate. I did not know 
that it had a particularly good relish, 
I wished to be strong and daring 
and wanted my countrymen also 
to be such, so that we might defeat 
the English and make India free 
The word ‘Swaraj’ I had not yet 
heard. But I knew what freedom 
meant. The frenzy of the ‘reform’ 
blinded me. And having ensured 
secrecy, | persuaded myself that 
mere hiding the deed from parents 
was no departure from truth. 

Itis difficult fully to describe my 
condition. There were, on the one 
hand, the zeal for ‘reform’ and the 
novelty of making ‘a momentous 
departure in life. There was, on 
the other, the shame of hiding like 
a thief to do this very thing. We 
went in search of a lonely spot by 
the river, and there I saw, for the 
6 





first time in my life, — meat. There 
was baker's bread also. I relished 
neither. The goat's meat was as. 
tough as leather. I simply could 
not eat it. I was sick and had to 
leave off eating. 

Thad a very bad night afterwards. 
Ahonrble nightmare haunted me. 
Every time I dropped off to sleep 
it would seem as though a live 
goat were bleating inside me, and 
I would jump up full of remorse. 
But then I would remind myself 
that meat-eating was a duty and 
so become more cheerful, 

I got over my dislike for bread, 
forswore my compassion for the 
goats, and became a relisher of 
meat-dishes, if not of meat itself. 
This went on for about a year, but 
not more than half a dozen meat- 
feasts were enjoyed in all, When- 
ever | had occasion to indulge in 
these surreptitious feasts. dinner 

at home was out of the question. 
My mother would naturally ask me 
to come and take my food and 
want to know the reason why I did 
not wish to eat. | would say to 
her, “I have no appetite today; 
there is something wrong with my 
digestion.” 

It was not without compunetion 
that I devised these pretexts. 
knew I was lying, and lying to my 
mother. I also knew that, if my 
mother and father came to know 
of my having become a meat eater, 
they would be deeply shocked 
This knowledge gnawed at my 
heart. 

Therefore 1 said to myself: 
“Though itis essential to eat meat, 


and also essential to take up food 
‘reform’ in the country, yet deceiv- 
ing and lying to one’s father and 
mother is worse than not eating 
meat. In their lifetime, therefore, 
meat-eating must be out of the 
question. When they are no more 
and | have found my freedom, | 
will eat meat openly, but until that 
moment arrives I will abstain from 


| abjured meat out of the purity 
of my desire not to lie to my 
‘parents, but | did not abjure the 
company of my friend. My zeal 
for reforming him had proved 
disastrous for me, and all the time 
Twas completely unconscious of 
the fact. 


Liye silt slate some of my 
failings during this meat-eating 
period and also previous to it, 






A relative and I became fond of 
smoking. Not that we saw any 
good in smoking, or were ena: 
moured of the smell of cigarette. 
We simply imagined a sort of plea- 
sure in emitting clouds of smoke 
from our mouths. My uncle had 
the habit, and when we saw him 
smoking, we thought we should 


copy his example. But we had no 


money. So we began pilfering 
stumps of cigarettes thrown away 
by my uncle. 

The stumps, however, were not 
always available, and could not 
‘emit much smoke either. So we 
began to steal coppers from the 
servant's pocket money in order 
to purchase Indian cigarettes. But 
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the question was where to keep 
them, We could not of course 
smoke in the presence of elders 
We managed somehow for a few 
weeks on these stolen coppers. 
In the meantime we heard that 
the stalks of a certain plant were 
porous and could be smoked like 
Cigarettes. We got them and began 
this kind of smoking. 

Ever since I have been grown 
up, [have never desired to smoke 
and have always regarded the habit 
of smoking as barbarous, dirty and 
harmful, Ihave never understood 
why there is such a rage for 
smoking throughout the world, 1 
cannot bear to travel in a compart: 
ment full of people smoking. 1 
become choked. 


Mich mae, serious than this 
theft was the one I was quilty 
of later, when | was fifteen. In this 
case | stole a bit of gold out of my 
meat-eating brother's armlet. This 
brother had run into a debt of 
about twenty-five rupees. He had 
on his arm an armlet of solid gold. 
It was not difficult to clip a bit out 
of it. 

Well, it was done, and the debt 
cleared. But this became more 
than I could bear. I resolved never 
to steal again. | also made up my 
mind to confess it to my father. 
But I did not dare to speak. Not 
that I was afraid of my father 
beating me. No, Ido not recall his 
ever having beaten any of us. I 
‘was afraid of the pain that I should 
cause him. But I felt that the risk 
should be taken; that there could 
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not be a cleansing without a clean 
confession. 

I decided at last to write out the 
confession, to submit it to my 
father, and ask his forgiveness. | 
wrote it on a slip of paper and 
handed it to hitn myself. In this 
note not only did I confess my 
guilt, but | asked adequate punish- 
ment for it, and closed with a 
request to him not to punish him- 
self for my offence. I also pledged 
myself never to steal in future. 

Twas trembling as | handed the 
confession to my father. He was 
then suffering from a fistula and 
was confined to bed. 

He read it through, and pearl- 
drops trickled down his cheeks, 
wetting the paper. For a moment 
he closed his eyes in thought and 
then tore up the note. 

I also cried. 1 could see my 
father's agony. If I were a painter, 
I could draw a picture of the whole 
scene today. It is still so vivid in 
my mind, Those peatl-drops of 
Jove cleansed my heart, and wash: 
ed my sin away. Only he who has 
experienced such love can know 
what itis. As the hymn says : 

“Only he 
Who is smitenby the arrows of love, 
Knows its power” 

This was, for me, an object-lesson 
in Ahimsa.* Then I could read in 
it nothing more than father's love, 
‘but today I know that it was pure 
Ahimsa. When such Ahimsa be- 
‘comes all-embracing, it transforms 
everything it touches. There is no 
limit to its power. 

This sort of sublime forgiveness 


was not natural to my father. 1 
had thought that he would be 
angry, say hard things, and strike 
his forehead, But he was so won: 
derfully peaceful, and I believe this 
was due to my clean confession. 
‘clean confession, combined with 
‘a promise never to commit the sin 
again, when offered before one 
who has the right to receive it, is 
the purest type of repentance. I 
know that my confession made 
my father feel absolutely safe about 
me, and increased his affection 
for me beyond measure. 


PFeu™ sixth or seventh year 
up to my sixteenth I was at 
school, being taught all sorts of 
things except religion. 

The term ‘religion’ | am using 





in its broadest sense, meaning 
thereby self-realization of knowledge 
of self. 

Being born in the Vaishnava 
faith, I had often to go to the 
Haveli, But it never appealed to 
me. | did not like its glitter and 
pomp. 

But what | failed to get there 1 
obtained from my nurse, an old 
servant of the family, whose affec- 
tion for me I still recall. Ihave said 
before that there was in me a fear 
of ghosts and spirits. Rambha, for 
that was her name, suggested, as 
a remedy for this fear, the repetition 
cof Ramanama.’ I had more faith 
in her than in her remedy, and so 
at a tender age I began repeating 
Ramanama to cure my fear of 
ghosts and spirits. The good seed 
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sown in childhood was not sown 
in vain. 

What, however, jeft a deep im- 
pression on me was the reading of 
the Ramayana before my father. 
‘The reader was a great devotee of 
Rama, — Ladha Maharaj of Bilesh- 


var. It was said of him that he 
cured himself of his leprosy not by 
any medicine, but by applying to 
the affected parts bilva* leaves 
which had been cast away after 
being offered to the image of Maha 
deva in Biieshvar temple, and by 
the regular repetition of Rama- 
nama. His faith, it was said, had 
made him whole, 

This may or may not be true. 
We at any rate believed the story, 
And it is a fact that when Ladha 
Mahara) began his reading of the 
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Ramayana his body was entirely 
free from leprosy. He had a melo- 
dious voice. “He would sing the 
Dohas? and Chopaist and explain 
them, losing himself in the dis- 
course and carrying his listeners 
along with him. 

A few months after this we came 
to Rajkot. There was no Ramayana 
reading there. The Bhagavat, 
however, used to be read on every 
Ekadashi? day. Sometimes | atten- 
ded the reading, but the reciter 
was uninspiring. But when heard 
portions of the original read by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
during my twenty-one day's fast, 
wished I had heard it in my child- 
hood from such a devotee as he 
is, so that I could have formed a 
liking for it at an early age. Impres- 


sions formed at that age strike roots 
deep down into one’s nature, and 
it is my perpetual regret that I was 
not fortunate enough to hear more 
good books ofthis kind read during 
that period. 

In Rajkot, however, I got an early 
grounding in toleration for all 
branches of Hinduism and sister 
religions. For my father and mother 
would visit the Haveli as also Shiva’s 
and Rama's temples, and would 
take or send us youngsters there. 
Jain monks also would pay fre- 
‘quent visits to my father, and would 
even go out of their way to accept 
food from us — nondains, He 
had, besides, Mussalman and Parsi 
friends, who would talk to him 
about their own faiths, and he 
would listen to them always with 
respect, and often with interest. 
Being his nurse, I often had a 
chance to be present at these talks. 

But the fact that I had learnt to 
be tolerant to other religions did 
not mean that | had any living 
faith in God. | happened, about 


this time, to come across Manu-- 


smriti® which was amongst my 
father’s collection. The story of 


the creation and similar things in 
it did not impress me very much, 
but on the contrary made me 
incline somewhat towards atheism. 


Q™ thing took deep rootin me, 
— the conviction that morality 
Is the basis of things, and that truth 
is the substance of all morality. 
Truth became my sole objective. 
It began to grow in magnitude 
every day, and my definition of it 
also has been ever widening. 

‘A Gujarati didactic stanza like- 
wise gripped my mind and heart, 
Its precept — retum good for evil 
— became my guiding principle. 


For a bowl of water 
Give a goodly meak 
For kindy greeting 
Bow thou down with zeak 


Fora simple penny 
gol 


life be rescued, 
Litedo not wahhold 
‘Thus the words and actions 
Of the wise regard; 

litle service 
Tenfold they reward. 
But the truly noble 
Know all men as one, 
‘And return with gladness 
Good for evil done. 





GLOSSARY 


1, The Vaishnava Temple, 

2. A vow of fasting and semifasting 
during the four months of the rains. 

3. A sort of fast in which the daih 
quantity of food is increased or dis- 
minished according to the waxing 
and waning of the moon. 

4, Literally means non-hurting, non- 
violence. 

5. The name of Se Rama. 








6. A tree considered to be sacred to 
Lord Siva. 

7. Rhyming Couplets 

8. Four metrically balanced lines, 

9. The eleventh day of the bright and 
dark half of the lunar month. 
‘Laws of Manu, the Hindu lavegiver. 
‘They have the sanction of religion 
{as the moon waxes or wanes. 


10, 
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om! Pom! sounds the horn, 

as Abu gets off the school bus. 
But what is this? No one comes 
running out to greet him as usual. 
Well, the front door is open, So 
‘Abu goes right in. 

‘And there, in the middle of the 
drawing room, what does Abu see? 
Sitting happily on Abus little rock- 
ing chair with Abu's big teddy bear 
on his lap is a little boy. He is 


sweet and plump, with bright eyes yo 


and curly hair. And so nicely dress: 
ed in blue shorts, and a pink T- 
shirt with a yellow pussy on it! All 
round him are Abu’s toys — the 
train with its many tracks, the bus, 
the long red gun, the yellow duck 
and the shaggy dog, building 
blocks, aeroplane, coloured cars. 

Who has taken them all out and 
strewn them higgledy piggledy 
when Abu was not there? Even 
his favourite storybooks are lying 
around, 

Before Abu can speak, his 
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mother and another lady come 


out of the kitchen, His mother 
has a big bowl in her hand and itis 
full of — yummy yum! — delicious 
ice cream. Abu rushes for it. But 
what is this? Mother is handing 
over the ice cream to the other 
boy. 

“Hello,” says the smart lady," 
‘am your Aunt Sunanda, I have 
brought your little cousin Anil all 
the way from Delhi to play with 


ut 
Abu does not listen. “Why did 
you give him ice cream first?” he 
asks his mother ahd begins to cry 
Aunt Sunanda runs to get him 
some ice cream too. But he pushes 
it away angrily! Oh naughty Abu! 
Anil is naughtier still. He says, 
“Your ice cream is not at all nice. 
My ice cream is very nice!” Abu’s 
wails get louder. 
Mother takes Abu on her lap 


GOWR!I RAMNARAY, 


and explains that guests must be 
served first. “Anil is only a little 
boy, just four years old. You are 
five, and you must teach him to be 
good and kind, to play nicely and 
share everything Run and wash 
your hands and you will get hot 
pooris and ice cream.” Abu stops 
ying. He eats everything hungry 
He gobbles up the icecream and 
licks the spoon and the bow! clean! 

Now he decides to play with Ani 
Anil has a big book of animals in 
his hands, “I will read the stories 
to you,” says Abu and sits close to 
Anil, No! shouts Anil and he 





pushes the open book into Abus 
face. “There is a lion on this page 
and it is going to BITE you! 
Grm!!" 

‘Abu screams in fright and rushes 
to his mother. But why are Aunt 
Sunanda and mother laughing? 

“Anil, don’t tease Abu!” says 
Aunt Sunanda, “Yes | willgrowls 
Anil naughtily and rolls his eyes 
round, Before Abu can shout back, 
Aunt Sunanda gives him the pre 
sent she has bought. 

‘Abu is very excited as he tears 
open the wrapping paper, Why, it 
is a red fire engine with a bell 








‘Abu winds the key and lets it race 
actoss the floor, Tring-ling, tring- 
ling, tring-ling! 

Anil jumps down from the rock: 
ing chair, and, in a twinkling he 
has caught the fire engine, “It's 
mine!" he says, It takes a long 
while for Aunt Sunanda to make 
him give it back to Abu. Finally 
Anil throws the engine down. 
Luckily, the toy is not broken, But 
then Abu gets angry and does not 
want the engine any more! 





other tells Abu and Anil to 

play cricket together. “Come, 
Sunanda and | will field for you, 
Let Anil bat first because he is 
younger.” Anil cannot even lift 
the bat properly, he is so small. 
But he is very quick in hitting the 
ball. “Excellent shot! Four runs,” 
mother calls out. The next ball 
goes wide. Abu's third ball is hit 
straight into Aunt Sunanda's 
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hands. But Anil doesn't want to 
stop. “I won't bowl,” he screams, 

“All right,” says mother. “Come 
into the house and sing the songs 
you have leamt at school! Abu will 
sing too.” 

Everybody troops into the house 
again but Abu slips away to the 
backyard. “I hate everybody. They 
like only Anil, not me. | am going 
to nun away.” He sees a toy ship 
that he had left behind in the 
garden the day before, He begins 
to sail it in the sand. He is going 
to America.... forever and ever... 


little later Abu sees Anil coming 
Acut into the garden, Anil 
watches Abu from the comer of 
his eye, but does not talk to him, 
Then Anil goes to the tiny swing 
hanging from the low branch of 
the neem tree, He tries to sit on it 
but keeps slipping down. 
At last, with a great tug and pull 


Anil gets on the seat. But his leas 
are too short to kick the ground. 
So the swing cannot move at all 
After wigaling in the seat for some- 
time Anil wants to get off 

But he can't! The seat is too 
high and he is too scared to jump 
down! “Abu Anna! Please help me 
get down,” he calls, 

‘Abu rus to the swing and says, 
“Sit and hold the rope tight! I'm 
going to swing you.” 

Zoom-z0ok! Zoom-zook! The 
swing creaks to and fro. Both 
‘Abu and Anil are laughing. Abu 
tells Anil to see the little sparrow’s 
nest in the middle of the tree 
When Anil swings up, he can see 
it! Anil also sees a bushy squirrel 
scurrying through the top branches. 

‘There are tiny, ripe fruits hanging 
on the neem tree. 

“Can | eat them Abu anna?” 
asks Anil. 

“You can't, they are very bitter!” 
says Abu. 

"Why?" asks Anil 

“If they are sweet then we will 
eat them up, and there wont be 
any left for the birds, thats why!” 
explains Abu. 

n Anil wants to get down, 








‘Abu hugs him and lifts him off the 
swing Both tumble down together 
giggling, 

They are still playing when it is 
time for Aunt Sunanda to go 
home. But Anil doesn't want to 
leave. “I won't come home, | want 
to play with Abu anna.” 

Abu runs to his mother and says 
firmly, “I don't want Anil to go 
home. I want him to stay with me, 
always. He is my best friend.” 

Both start crying, Now what 
mothers do? 
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Solution on page 40 


Compiled by Radhika Gopalan, aged 11. 





proves. the first rock eating 
animals swam in shallow bays. 
‘These creatures, called Plesiosaurs 
disappeared along with the dino 
saurs, But some close cousins of 
the Plesiosaurs, the crocodiles, stil 
swallow rocks. 

Why? Scientists aren't sure. But 
‘many of them think the Plesiosaurs 
of long ago ate rocks, for the same 
reasons crocodiles eat them today. 

When a hungry crocodile spots 
an antelope on a river bank, it 
swims quietly toward its prey.” It 
stops in front of the antelope and 
waits for the creature to lower its 
head for a drink of water. 





While it waits, the crocodile is 
very still, with only its nose and 
eyes above water. Probably it can 
do this because of the rocks in its 
stomach! The rocks help to keep 
the top-heawy and tail-heavy animal 
from turning over. 

‘Suddenly the crocodile pushes 
its head out of the water, opens its 
‘powerful jaws, and snaps them shut 
around the surprised antelope's 
head. Then the crocodile drags 
the struggling antelope under 
water. The weight of the rocks, in 
the crocodile’s stomach, help it to 
dive to the bdttom of the river and 
hold the antelope there until it 
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drowns. But the penguins usually eat soft 

Later the crocodile tears off a food that's easy to digest anyway. 
chunk of meat and gulps it down. Penguins are good swimmers 
The food goes down to the cro- and divers. They have to be, 
codile’s stomach. There strong because they catch all of their food 
muscles churn the food and the in the water. Some scientists think 
stomach rocks together. The rocks that the weight of the stones make 
probably help to grind up the food, swimming and diving easier for 
so the crocodiles can digest it the penguins. 


better. 
HYDROSE AALUWA, 





enguins, eat rocks too! Why? 
Po one knows for sure. It is 


possible the rocks help digest food. 
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Todra carclemly accepeed | | Atravatha plocked the flower from his head 
the flower, and placed it| |" with hs trunk and ramped upon it 

‘upon his elephant is 7 
‘Airavatha’s head... 











[ Sage Durvasa took 
Pence nctn (Oe — 4° 








You have carelessly used the flower given to me by Lord Siva himsell. You] 
will fall to the ground when a Pandya king strikes your head and’ your 
__clephant Airavatha willbe born as an ordinary elephant on earth 


Revered sir! What I did was wrong 
Forgive me, 











the curse but I can 
sw. The danger which 
your head will strike only 
your golden crown. After a hundred 
years go by, the elephant will become 
‘Airavatha again, 









]Asacommon elephant, Airavatha 
wandered in the jungles fora “] 
| hundred years 


NY Las 















One day he came to 4 lovely pool 
filled with lotuses. 


| Aftera refreshing tuath 
h pre, he euughe 


Siva appeared on a 
vehicle supported hy eight 
clephunts, 





You will change into Airavata, and 
regain your place with 
Indra. 


He worshipped Lord Sivi 
With flowers... 



























temple in this spot. A huge city 
will be formed temple! 


sats amr Pareto | Lat Si towed ep eo 
ws" | _ moon on his head to fall upon the city 
"Oh Mahadeva Bless 


Uh itycne ae 








This sweet city will henceforth be known 
as Madurai 
















“the son of Kulasekat 
Pandya was Malayadvaja.«C 
Pandya, Parvati was 

born as his daughter 





My dear one? 
|__ Come vo met 
“The line girl was named That ] | SHe conquered all she neighbouring countries, and] 
thaka and ahe was courageous | |g finaly eached the Himalayas... 



























"s al 7 conquer Varuna by hurling 
You will shatter Indra’s golden crown |” You will conquer Varuna by 
I 


kc 
Si 





Mount Meru has grown arrogant 
and proud. Here is a whip. Cut 
it open and bring back the 





‘Their earthly task completed Lord Siva 
and Goddess Parvati blessed the world 
as Meenakshi and Chockalinga 

from the templeon 













wIndra grew worried... ] [A sage came to Ugravarma..... 
‘Oh Varuva! You must make the sea | 
rise in tumult and destroy Madurai! 

IT Ugravarma completes the Asvamedha 
yagnas he wil 

ing of the di 





jurp my position a 












The sea has risen in tumult! You 
must subdue it before it destroys 
Ugravarma went to the Madurai! 


sea shore... 





“Father! | salute *, 
you! I will use the weapor 
You gave me for this very" 





As soon as the spear 
was hurled at the sea, 
it subsided... 





Long live 
the conquer 
er of the 











Several years pasted... 
In South India the 

rains failed and 
there was a severe 


\\ } 








. Chola and 
a kings went to 
Podigai to ask 





observe the Soma- 
vara Viratham? 





The three of 
them prayed 
to Siva and 
observed the 
Viratham. 






They each eosved the power heieieas ; 
; ndra placed thre thrones beside his 
to travel through the sky. ‘own and weleomed the three kings... 


We will meet Indra, the king 
of the devas, We will ask him for rain... 





Kapestl pope periormed on Mondays accompanied 
by fasting 





Chera and Chola Kings sat on 


sats offered to them but Ugra- 








Indra offered garlands to his 
guests... 








1 will subdue Ugrasena’s pride 


Ugravarma received a huge 
|. garland of pearls 


1c will rain in your countries. you 
need not worry. 





Thedevas 
praised him... 


Ugravarma 


The three Kings re 
tured to their own 
lands. Indra’ resent- 
‘ment was seen, It 
rained only in the la 
of the Cheras and 
Cholas.... 








~ Indira has. 
unfair to 





I will see what Indra 
does now! 








| Assoon as Indra heard the news 


hhe came in his chariot. | 











= 
Ugravarma! Free my clouds immediate The good of the people is more 
ly. oF face me in battle! i 








In the end, Ugravarma 
Ifung the bangle his father 
Ihad given him at 
Indra’s head, 










May your crown 
shatter in all eight 
directions! 





Ugravarma freed the four 
clouds... 





1 did not realise that you are an 
avatar of Lord Kartikeya. 
forgive me! 





Mount Meru 








unil’s parents lived abroad and 
he had lived with his grand 
parents in Bombay ever since he 
was really small, Granny and 
Grandpa loved Sunil and he got 
his way about everything. He was 
a rather spoilt boy, and he became 
naughtier and naughtier day by 
day. 
One day he plucked every single 











flower from the garden. Granny 
scolded him. "Who gave you per: 
mission to pluck flowers?" she 
asked. "My friend did!" said Sunil 
“L asked him and he nodded his 
head!" 

Another day Sunil brought a 
note home from his teacher. It 
was a letter of complaint, Sunil 
hadn't done his homework. Wasn't 








that naughty of him? “Iwas talking 
to my friend, so I didn't have time,” 
said Sunil 

‘The next day Sunil carried his 
newest toy, right to the very top of 
the tree. It fell down and broke to 
pieces. “My friend told me to bring 
it up to, the top of the tree,” said 
‘Sunil. “Then when I did, he chan- 
ged his mind and ran off!” 

Granny became very curious. 
“Who Is this mysterious friend of 
yours?” she asked in exasperation. 
“Introduce him to me!” 

‘Naughty Sunil pointed to a bush 
nearby and Granny tried to hide 
her smile, because there sat a large 
chameleon nodding its head at 
them. 

Granny knew at once what Sunil 
had been up to. She knew that a 
chameleon nods its head often and 
that Sunil had made believe that 
this chameleon had been saying 
yes each time he had asked it a 
question, So clever Granny work- 
ed up a plan to teach Sunil a 









50, THE DEAD SEA 15 
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lesson. 


‘ext evening when Sunil came 
Nihome, his grandparents were 
out. After half an hour of sitting 
on the door step, his grandparents 
returned. "We had gone to a film 
Sunil!” said Granny. “We left you 
bbehind because your friend assured 
us that you wouldn't like to go!” 

Granny walked into the kitchen 
and took out some delicious choco- 
late ice cream from the, freezer. 
She gave Grandpa some and start- 
ced eating the rest herself, 

“Granny, I'd like some too," 
cried Sunil. “But Sunil | asked 
your friend if you hated icecream 
and he said yes!" said Granny: 

Sunil was really ashamed. He 
learnt not to blame the chameleon 
for his own naughtiness. Granny 
laughed once more, and realizing 
that he had leamt his lesson gave 
him a large cup of ice cream! 


CV. Gayathri, aged 12 
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REALIZE It was 



















THE UN SPEAKS! 


‘We are the peaceful United Nations, 
We safeguard God's greatest creations, 
Our aim is to prevent World War 
And keep the world battle free! 


We the winners of the Nobel Prize last year 
Protect all nations, far and near. 

We want to destroy all nuclear missiles 

But we have a long way to go — miles! 


We want peace to reign supreme 
And wars and battles to be just a bad dream, 
‘Our goal is to establish a world of peace, 

In which men and women can live at ease, 
Our goal is on a mountain top, 

But until we get there, we'll never stop 

Welll climb on — stones, hills, towers 

And at last victory shall be ours! 





— S. Viswonath, aged 12 


Once I chanced upon a bird, 
It was as gay as King Thrushbeard, 
Perched upon a tree, 

Busy as a bee. 

“Twas coloured like a rainbow 
Its head set on a neck low 
Its eves glistening, 

Its ears listening. 

Its eyes were like red fire 
Its beak, lke the string of a lyre 
Neck, blue as ink, 

Feet, a pretty pink. 

It's tuneful call was exotic 

Not a single note erratic 
Hopping daintily, 

From tree to tree. 

watched it until it flew 

Far away, to a place new 
Through the light, 

Of the dawn bright, 


P. Satyanarayanan, aged 15 
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RESCUE! 


pre upon a time there lived 

Qirr old farmer. "He had two 
sons, Ram and Bharat — they were 
twins, 

Towards the end of his life, the 
old farmer became very ill." He 
knew his end was near. He called 
his sons to his side to'give them 
some advice. 

“Sons,” he said, “I have heard 
that the Champaka Rakshasa has 
kidnapped our prince, the son of 
King Rajavarman. The king has 
offered a reward of ten thousand 
gold coins to the person who res 
‘cues him and kills Champaka, who 
is a threat to the well-being of all 


the people in the land. Both of 
you are capable of this task, Take 
this magic carpet and these magic 
swords. They will aid you in your 
venture!” With these words the old 
farmer passed away 

“Let us set out on our mission 
at once. We can kill Champaka!" 
said Bharat. 

“But in which direction should 
we go? Where will we find him?” 
asked Ram. 

“[ have heard people say that 
he lives on the hill outside our 
village,” said Bharat. “Let us go 
and look for him there early to: 
morrow moming!” 

“Yes, brother! That's a fine 
plan!” said Ram. They both went 
to sleep that night, dreaming of 


Gt 











the grand adventures they were 
going to have 


he next morning Ram and 

Bharat searched the hill for the 
entrance to Champaka’s hideout. 
‘They searched and searched but 
couldn't find a single opening or 
crevice where he could be hiding. 
They were about to give up in 
despair when suddenly Bharat lost 
his footing and fell into a deep 
hole by a thick bush, 

“Ram, I think this is it!” called 
Bharat from down below. “Wait 
for me, brother,” said Ram and he 
too jumped down into the hole. 

The hole seemed to be some 
sort of dungeon. It was very dark 
and led them deeper and deeper 
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into the earth, 

Suddenly Ram clutched Bharat, 
“See brother! There is a faint light. 
Is it Champaka, do you think?” 
he said. 

“Let us go stealthily forward and. 
see!” said Bharat. So Ram and 
Bharat crept forward. The cave 
was dark and eerie and they trip- 
ped over a few bones. Ram shivered 
and caught Bharat’s shoulder in a 
tight grip. 

The twins crept forward and 
soon they saw a handsome young 
man behind the bars of a cell. He 
looked like a nobleman. Both Ram 
and Bharat were sure he was the 
kidnapped prince. 

Making sure that there was no 
one about they crept closer to the 


doors of the cell. “Who are you?” 
they whispered to the surprised 
prisoner. 

“Lam the prince of the land, the 
son of King Rajavarman. | was 
kidnapped by the Champaka Rak- 
shasa one day, as ! was strolling in 
the royal gardens. He locked me 
up here. But who are you?” 

“Ram and I have come to rescue 
you. Tell us what we must do 
now!" said Bharat. 

“To rescue me, won't be easy!” 
said the prince. “There is only 


one way. You must kil Champaka 
Rakshasa!” 

“How can we do that?” asked 
Ram and Bharat. 

“You must cross seven seas and 








seven oceans and there you will 
find an isiand. On the island will 
be a mountain, On the top of the 
mountain will be a box which con- 
tains four bees. You must kill two 
bees simultaneously and then two 
‘bees simultaneously once more! If 
you kill the four bees in this way, 
Champaka will fall dead and I will 
be free,” said the prince. 

“We will free you soon prince,” 
said Bharat. "Do noi worry!” said 
Ram as they turned to leave the 
dungeon, “Be cheerful until we 
return!” 


harat and Ram retraced their 
steps through the darkness and 
climbed out of the hole. it was 





almost dark. “Bharat, spread the 
magic carpet that our father gave 
us,” said Ram. When the carpet 
was spread, the two brothers sat 
on it and commanded it to cross 
seven seas and seven oceans. 

The carpet took off smoothly 
and crossed seven seas and seven 
oceans. It finally set them down 
on the island which was their dest 
nation. 

Bharat admired the rich beauty 
of the island. There were gems, 
precious gems and gold on the 
rocks and pools and pearls hung 
from every tree. “Look, brother 
gold and precious stones,” said 
Bharat. “Bharat, we can explore 
the island later. First we must find 
the box with the four bees. Our 
mission comes first!" said Ram. 

They travelled up the mountain 
side and Bharat spotted the box 
at once. A buzzing sound came 
from it. "Be ready, Bharat.” said 
Ram. “I'll open the box.” 

‘Suddenly four bees left the box. 
Ram hit one bee with his magic 
sword and Bharat hit another bee 





| TOLD YU 10 DRAW 
A HORSE 
AND CART -BUT. 





‘You've DRAWN JUST 
THE HORSE! 


with his magic sword exactly at 
the same moment. In the same 
way they killed the other two bees. 


TT he minute the four bees were 
dead, Champaka Rakshasa fell 
down dead. Bharat and Ram got 
on their magic carpet and retumed 
to the hill by their village. There 
they found the people rejoicing. 
They went to Champaka's palace 
and found the dungeon key and 
freed the prince. 

The prince embraced his res: 
cuers and took them to the palace 
of King Rajavarman. There, the 
king and the courtiers were deligh: 
ted to see him, The prince intro: 
duced Bharat and Ram to the king 
“They killed Champaka and res- 
cued me father,” he said 

The king was filled with gratitude 
He gave them ten thousand gold 
coins and appointed both of them 
as the generals of his army. 

So Bharat and Ram lived happily 
ever after in the king’s court 


G. Ravi, oged 13, 


1 RAVE DRAWN TAE 


HORSE. NOW THE 
HORSE CAN DRAW TRE CART! 









TOPSY TURVY WORLD. 


Wouldn't it be nice 


If cats were chased by mice? 
Iflions ate grass and cows meat 
If sheep would neigh and horses bleat 
If birds would swim and fish fly 
If mountains would flood 
And rivers run dry? 
~ If the sun would come out at night 
‘And the moon by day! 
How nice it would be if parents would obey 
All demands of children made everyday, 
What strange sights there would be to see, 
Can you imagine the world, this way to be? 


— $.Madhyama, aged 8 


'e are tomorrow's promise 
In our hands isthe nagio 

Poverty, greed, sorrow and hunger 

Hover like monsters over us. 

We In our dreams think happiness is forever. 
We cling to our world of Innocence and joy 
‘We live in a valley of merriment 
Unbothered by race or colour. 

Unknown to us — jealousy, hatred. 

We only know galety and love. 

Yes, a special world, the world of children, 





= Priya Anna Thomos, oged 14 





Tiove the pleasant sun 

It shines brightly — 

It peeps from the east at dawn 
Like a golden plate 

ove the pleasant sun 

As it gleams brightly, 

Right above our heads at noon 
Like a round ball of fire. 

Hove the pleasant sun 

As it sadly fades. 

It sinks slowly in the west 

Like a silver plate. 
















Why do you shine like a golden deer? 
High up in the blue sky? 

know you are enormous 

Though to our eyes you look so small 
Most stars are bigger than you 

But none can shine as bright as you — 
What would we do withowt you 

We are thankful to God for giving you. 


Visesh Voroprasad, aged 7 


fa— 


WHO WAS 


FIRST? 


Siow become the Speaker of a 
State Assembly. 
6. become an Ambassador of 
India, 

7 sox become the President of the 
General Assembly of the 
UNO, 

8... climb Mt, Everest 

9.» swim across the English 

channel 
10, ... become Ms, World, 
RS I... win a gold medal 


in the Asian Games. 








Name the first Indian lady to... 12, s. enter the finals of any event 
in the Olympics 
1... siton the throne of Delhi, 13...... win the Commonwealth 
2onw become — Chief Chess Championship, 
Minister of a State. 14... get the Intemational Oiym: 
8. so. become a Minister in the pics Committee's Gold 
Central Cabinet Medal of Olympic Order. 








4... become the President of 15... score maximum runs in an 
the Indian National Con innings in Test cricket. 





16... become a pilot of Indian 


Airlines 


Compiled by K, Muralidar 





FILL IN WITH ANIMALS! 


Fill up the blanks with the rames 
of animals to complete these well 
known expressions 











1, To back the wrong, 


2. To beard the in his den. 








3, Like a ina china shop. 
4. To take the by the 
ars 
‘9 see which way the 
jumps, 
6. To keep the from the 
door, 
7, To take the ___ by the homs. 
8, To strain ata gnat and swallow 
a_ 
9, Like a on hot bricks. 
10. To be a___ in the manger. 
11. To put the cart before the 


12, To cast pearls before —_ 

13. To smell a 

14, To let the out of the 
bag 

15, To go the whole — 


Compiled by S. Viswanatha 











ou fill in the squares with 
the correct letters and discover 
ineteen words beginning with 




















* Atul’s father has just bought 


him a lovely story book. If you 
put the letters together carefully 
you'll find the name of a very 
familiar book 











Answers on page : 
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PU wont fh. J 


opal had been walking all 
Ginorsing and his feet were 
beaging him to sit down and rest 
awhile, But he had to see someone 
in town at eleven o'clock, regarding 
a job. It was already'ten o'clock 
and he still had three miles to go 
and no money to travel by bus. 
He dragged his feet along. 

“How I wish | had a bicycle or 
that some passing cyclist would 
stop to give me a lift into town,” 
he thought wistfully. He was just 
eighteen years old, and had to 














P.S.K, SUBRAMANIAM. 


support his widowed mother. He 
desperately needed a job, and 
thought himself very unlucky, not 
to make it in time to meet the 
person who had promised him 
employment. 

In frustration, he picked up a 
stone and threw it at a tree trunk, 
The stone hit the tree, bounced 
back and hit a bull which was 
grazing nearby, right in the eye! 

The bull gave an angry snort 
and glared at Gopal, its tail up in 
the air, feet pawing the ground. 
Gopal fled in terror, with the angry 
bull in hot pursuit. 

Gopal's only thought now was 
to save himself, He saw and clutch- 
ed at a low branch of a mango 
tree and just as he was going to 
pull himself up out of harms way, 
the branch broke and he began to 
fall. “I am finished now,” he 
thought. Down he went, and land- 
ed with a thud — right on the 
bull's back! 

The bull became angrier and it 
ran like a mad thing, with terrified 
Gopal clinging to its homs for dear 
life! Finally the bull came to a halt, 
spent of all its fury, and to his 
astonishment Gopal found that it 
had given him a free and fast, 
though hair-raising ride into town! 
“That was a piece of luck after 

















all,” thought Gopal as he slipped 
down from the bull’s back, 

But it was still too late. It was 
well past eleven o'clock. Gopal 
looked here and there for the 
person whom he was supposed to 
meet, and spotted him going past 
in a speeding bus. “Sir, sir,” he 
shouted and started running after 
the bus, cursing his luck bitterly, 
but luck was of course on his side 
all along. 


‘ome way down the opposite 

side of the road, an officer from 
a textile mill stood waiting for a 
bus. His heavy briefcase stood on 
the ground beside him, and a thief 
seizing the opportune moment, 
snatched it and ran, as the officer 
looked away. It was just at that 
moment that Gopal had started 
running after the bus shouting, “Si 
sir!" 

The officer, on hearing the noise, 
tumed and spotted the thief run: 
ning away with his briefcase. “Stop 
thief!" he cried as he tried to chase 
him, but he was fat and could not 





run fast enough, 

It was now that Gopal’s luck 
intervened. He was running after 
the bus, but he slipped on a banana 
skin and crashed headlong into 
the thief, The briefcase flew from 
the thief’ grip, and the thief himself 
hit his head on a sharp stone as 
he fell, and lay stunned. 

The officer picked up his brief- 
‘case and profusely thanked Gopal 
and tried to give him a hundred 
rupee note as a reward. Gopal 
politely refused to accept it, and 
said he would be thankful if he 
could give him a job instead. The 
officer readily agreed to do so, 

Meanwhile a policeman arrived 
on the scene. He caught hold of 
the thief, “We have been looking 
for this fellow for a long time now. 
Young man, you will be getting a 
reward from the police department 
for helping us arrest him,” he said. 

Gopal was naturally’ pleased. 
In one shot he had landed a job 
and a reward as well! It had been 
a lucky day for him indeed! 


Translation : Meera Ramakrishnan 
n 


PUK PUAN Thao 2 


G2bv.2 poor cooie, woke up 
one morning, feeling very 
hungry. It seemed ages since he 
had had a square meal, He search: 
ed high and low inside his small 
hut for some cash and finally came 
upon a fifty paise coin. 

It wasn't much, but something 
was better than nothing. He de 
cided to buy himself a bun and a 
mug of tea, On his way, a poor 




















old beggar accosted him. “Please 
give me alms, saab” he begged. "I 
haven't eaten for two whole days.” 

Sambu laughed, "I haven't eaten 


either,” he said, “Look, this fifty 
paise coin is all that I have in the 
world and it is quite possible that 
if I don't get any work today, | 
may be begging by your side to- 
morrow!" 

But the beggar was persistent. 
He fished out a lottery ticket from 
his dirty bag and said, “Saab, | 
foolishly spent my money on this 
ticket and I am now very hungry. 
Please take this ticket and give me 
the fifty paise coin,” he pleaded. 
Sambu felt sory for him and he 
gave him fifty paise in exchange 
for the ticket, 


week passed by. Sambu had 
‘A managed to find enough work 
to buy a decent amount of food. 
One morning, at the tea shop, he 
came across the results of the 
lottery draw in the papers. The 
number which had bagged the first 
prize of one lakh looked familiar 
and with a gasp of astonishment, 
he remembered the ticket which 


he had got from the beggar. 
Fortune had indeed smiled on him! 
It was the same number! He was 
going to be rich, What a wonderful 
feeling! 

He carefully put the ticket inside 
an envelope which he found lying 
on the roadside and put it in his 
pocket. He decided to get the 
help of his friend to get the prize 
money, 

As he walked, his thought flew 
ahead of him, He started making 
plans for the future, At first he 
thought he would give ten thousand 
Tupees to the beggar. After all he 
had bought the ticket! After a few 
steps, he felt that one thousand 
rupees would be quite enough. 
Soon the one thousand became 
five hundred and five hundred 
dwindled to hundred rupees, until 
Sambu decided not to give any 
thing to the beggar at all 

“If T give him something, he 
might want the whole amount,” 
he thought, and decided to keep 
the matter a secret from the beggar. 

He hastened to find his friend, 
It was a hot day and the perspi: 
ration freely flowed down his face. 
He took out a dirty rag from his 
pocket to wipe his face and walked 
on 

Just then, he heard somebody 
calling out to him, He turned 
around and felt as if he had seen 
a ghost, For there was the beggar 
beckoning to him, 

“Pethaps he already knows 
about the prize,” thought Sambu. 
“Let me get away from him fast,” 
and he started running as if for his 





life! 

The beggar just could not catch 
up with him, “I wonder why 
Sambu is running,” he thought. 
“I saw an envelope dropping out 
his pocket and I called him only to 
draw his attention to it.” He tried 
to open the envelope, but a sudden 
gust of wind whisked it out of his 
hands and it fell in the nearby 
gutter. 

A fortune floated away unnoticed. 
That was how luck would have it 
perhaps! 

Translation : Meera Ramakrishnan 
B 



























[stone doorstep outside our 
new house. It was already be 
coming dark. We had moved in 
just that moming. While my parents 
were busy settling things, I sat 
outside the front door. I was 
getting sleepy and was quite ready 
for my cosy bed. But my bed 
wasn't quite ready yet. My mother 
‘was busy putting up the curtains 
in the drawing room so | had to 
wait 

Suddenly | was slapping my feet 
and legs and scratching hard. Then 
T heard the telltale humming. 
Mosquitoes! What a nuisance! 


7” 


} While I was busy scratching the 


bites — I heard a whisper in my 
ear. Whoever could it be? 
“Hey! I'm Mashaka!" 
“Who?” | asked puzzled 
Mashaka! Don't you know 
me?” 
No! | don't know anyone by 
that name!" I replied, 
“I'm Mashaka — the mosquité. 
The word mosquito is derived from 





+ Mashaka!” 


“Oh please go away!" I cried. 

‘Why? Don't you want to learn 
more about me?” 

“Oh no I don't! I said firmly. 
‘You are a ruthless fellow — and 
a blood sucker. I don't want to 
learn anything about you. After 
all you have nothing to show to 
your credit!” 


“Oh no, child, you are mistaken! 
My friends and I ‘suck’ in a major 
portion of your country’s health 


budget. Our nearest rival is the 
housefly but nobody could compete 
with us for speed of action, We 
develop a strong resistance to all 
our enemies very quickly!” said 
Mashaka 

“But there are so many mosquito 
repellants now,” I said triumphantly 

“Are any of them really effective? 
Even if they are effective how long 
does their effect really last? We 
are very wise. We have our food 
and fly away carefully...” 


“Don't be so sure of yourself!" I 
said angrily. “We may eradicate 
vyour species from the face of this 
earth very soon!” 

“Eradicate my species? That 
won't be so easy. I hope you know 
that there are 3000 species of mos- 
quitoes...” said Mashaka calmly, 

IT was quite taken aback. I was 
silent for a few minutes trying to 
think of a smart retort. Just then a 
Mosquito bit my feet with gusto. 

“Ouch!” I shouted scratching 
desperately. | heard Mashaka's soft 
laughter. 

“Poor gitl! Didn't you know that 
that's a strategic point. We always 
head towards the legs and feet!" 

“Why do you waste time talking 
to me. Go away! Go away and 
work on biting someone's feet!” | 
cried irritably. 

“Oh no! I don't ite people. I'm 
a boy. Only girls, (female mosqui- 
toes | mean) bite people to suck 
their blood, | don't care for blood 
myself. You can call me a vege: 
tarian if you like!" 


‘SHANTI! 1T010 Youre 
DRAw A co EATING 


I was really astonished. I never 
knew that only female mosquitoes 
get people. I was silent and a bit 
ashamed of my ignorance. 
Mashaka seemed: to read my 
thoughts. 

“You don't know many other 
things about me," he said. “Mos- 
quitoes have decided preferences 
when it comes to food, The victims 
are usually girls or women with 
soft skin. We also prefer dark 
coloured people. Some of my 
friends can smell blood even from 
2 distance of three metres, Our 
species is so good at resistance 
that we may not perish even in a 
nuclear war...” 

Someone tapped my shoulder. 
It was my mother. My bed was 
ready. Even the mosquito net was 
up! Without even thanking 
Mashaka for the information he 
had shared with me I dashed into 
my room, and dived under the net 
into bed! 


ISHNAVENI 





HAS EATEN UP THE 


GRASS. WY HAVE YOU JST 
DRAWA A COm?_ 





[220% 22% there were no 
colleges or schools as there are 
now.a-days. Neither were there 
problems of indiscipline and unrest 
‘among students. 

In each town there were madra: 
sas, attached to the holy mosques. 
The rulers of the land gave the 
madrasas money or land free of 
rent on which to cultivate food 
Rich men also helped madrasas 
which were great seats of learning. 
‘They were sort of residential schools 
of ancient times. The students 
lived with their teachers and helped 
them in all things. 

There was once such a madresa, 
where pupils from distant villages 
and towns came. They learnt to 
read and write and the ancient 
skills of war-fare. In this madrasa, 
sons of the rich and the poor, rulers 
and beggars lived together and 
studied in equality. Prince Murad, 
the son of the Sultan of Jalalpur 
was one of the pupils. 


tince Murad had been in the 
madrasa for a very, very long 
time. All the pupils of his age, 
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who had studied by his side, had 
left the madrasa, completing their 
studies. But the teacher would 
not allow him to return home. 
This was most surprising because 
Prince Murad was a fine, conscien 
tious student, well-versed not 
merely in science and arts but also 
in the wielding of weapons. 

Meanwhile the Sultan of Jalalpur 
was anxious to see his son, He 
\wished to groom Prince Murad for 
the throne. He believed that his 
heir should benefit from his own 
personal experience and knowledge 
in the art of governing. So the 
Sultan sent many messengers to 
the madrasa calling for his son’s 
immediate return. Yet the teacher 
would not send Prince Murad 
home. 

At last the Sultan decided that 
he would set forth himself to dis- 
cover the reason for the inordinate 
delay. In order to get at the truth 
of the matter, he decided to present 





himself to the teacher in the guise 
of an affluent way-farer, 


fter many days of travel, the 
Sultan reached the madrasa. 
The sun had set and dusk descen: 
ded. The Sultan entered. the 
madrasa and begged the teacher's 
permission to spend the night. 


He was warmly welcomed and, 


given accomodation. 
After washing his hands and feet, 
the sultan sat at ease, trying unob: 
trusively to look for his son, Just 
then the teacher and a boy entered 
the room to attend to his comforts. 
The boy and the teacher had huge 
baskets on their heads, full of frutt 
and other delicious foods. As they 
placed the baskets at the Sultan's 


feet, he noticed that the boy was 
perspiring profusely. The weight 
of the basket had almost been too, 
much for him. The Sultan was 
shocked to see that the boy was 
none other than his beloved son 
Murad 

The Sultan was very upset to 
see his son in this plight. He was 
also furious with the teacher. For 
a moment he thought that he 
would order the cruel teacher to 
bbe dragged to the royal prison and 
given nothing but bread and water. 
But in another moment he realised 
that such behaviour would spoil 
his disguise. So he curbed his 
anger and remained silent He 
did not wish to reveal himself so 
$001. 





Ntimeming, the Sultan woke 
to find Prince Murad sweeping 
the floors of the madrasa. The 
Sultan could not suppress his re 
sentment. He rushed upto his son, 
‘embraced him, and tried to snatch 
the broom away from his hand 
“Don't you know who you are 
Murad!” he said in anguish. “Did 
I send you here to learn these 
lowly, menial tasks? Yours is a 
hand which should wield weapons 
and sceptres! How then can it wield 
a broom? Throw it away!” 
Prince Murad recognized his 
father’s voice, He paid his respects 
and then smiled and replied serene: 
ly. “Dear father! Revered Sultan! 
Though | admire you and respect 
you, cannot obey your command. 
Tcannot throw this broom away. 1 
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must perform the task my teacher 
set me. The first duty of a disciple 
is to obey his teacher!” 

The Sultan frowned. “Your 
teacher should know that a prince 
is not to learn a menial task like 
‘sweeping. He should not be made 
to carry burdens like a donkey. 
Even if he is lost to all sense of 
your prestige as a prince, you 
‘should know what is due to you!” 
he thundered. 

Prince Murad smiled. “Sire,” 
he said. “Here | am not a prince. 
Here | am Murad — an ordinary 
disciple, just like any other. There 
is no distinction among the pupils 
here. We know not rich or poor, 
high or low. We are students and 
equals, whether bon to a beggar 
or a Sultan. This is what our 





teacher has taught us. He loves your Majesty!” he said. “I recog- 
Us all as if we were his sons — nized you yesterday in spite of your 
equally. He teaches us only the disguise. Prince Murad can now 
principles to which he himself is return home with you, He will 
true, There is not a task he sets prove a wise ruler. I am sony if | 


any of us which he would not per- 
form himself. This madras is ours. 
itclean and we serve our 





The Sultan was astonished to 
hear the these words of wisdom 
from his young son's lips. As he 
stood there speechless, the teacher 
rushed into the room. He had 
been watching and listening to this 
exchange with great attention. He 
patted Prince Murad’s back loving- 
ly. "Well done my son,” he said. 

He tumed to the Sultan and 
touched his feet. “Pardon me, 
Solution to Spot 
the Twins! 

The tortoises 
numbered 4 and 
Saare exactly alike 


‘Answers to WHO WAS FIRST?. 
1, Razia Begum 2. Sucheta Kri- 
palani 3. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 
4, Sarojini Naidu 5. Shanno Devi 
6.C.B. Muthumma 7. Vijaylaxmi 
Pandit 8. Bachendri Pal 9. Arati 
Gupta 10. Reita Faria 11. Kamal- 
jit Sandhu 12. P-T. Usha 13, 
Jayshree Khandelkar 14. Indira 
Gandhi 15. Sandhya Agarwal 
16, Durba Banerjee. 


‘Answers to Fill in with Animals. 
1. Horse 2. Lion 3. Bull 4. Woli 
5. Cat 6. Wolf 7. Bull 8. Came! 


have caused you pain, but I wanted 
his mind to be free from any feeling 
of superiority or pride of birth, In 
his reply to your questions, and in 
his refusal to obey your command 
Prince Murad has passed his final 
test — the most difficult of all, 
Now he is a worthy heir and will 
bea merciful, just and loving king,” 

On hearing these words, the 
Sultan was ashamed of his own 
pettiness of mind. He kissed both 
the hands of the teacher and 
begged his pardon, The teacher 
blessed the Sultan and his son and 
sent them home. 


9, Cat 10, Dog 11. Horse 
12, Swine 13, Rat 14, Cat 
15, Hog 


Answers to puzzle on page :69 

** The words beginning with B 
are — bell, bat, bear, belt, 
bone, bottle, balloon, bag, ball, 
bangle, basket, band, boy, box, 
blackboard, brush, button, 
bull, butterfly. 

** The name of the book is Alice 
in Wonderland. 

Answers to Spot the 

Objects : 

Belt, cap, key, book, brush, torch, 

spoon, screw, frying pan, bat, 

bucket, bag, lock, jar, feeding 

bottle, leaf, cup and saucer, ham: 

mer, knife, mango. 
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‘TREK THROUGH 
‘THEJUNGLE! 
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cle Shyam had promised the 
U thitaren a trek through the 
jungle. They were to set out on 
Saturday afternoon. 

The great day began with kada: 
bus and spicy chutney prepared 
by Aku. After devouring their 
breakfast the preparations for the 
trip began, 

Each child had to choose one 
set of clothes. They had each to 
have a blanket. Large jerry cans 
were filled with water. Candles, 
matches, flashlights and food 
packets were added to the growing 
pile of things. 

Uncle Shyam also added a huge 
carton of washing soap. “What's 
that for?” asked Amal, “fit rains, 
the leeches will be out. If you rub 
‘washing soap on your feet and 
Jegs, the leeches will find it hard to 
cling to slippery surfaces and fall 
off,” explained Uncle Shyarn. 

Rashmi was terrified. “Leeches! 
Will they kill us?” she squealed. 

“Good heavens, no!” said Uncle 


Shyam, “They just draw a little 
blood and fall off once they've had 
their fil. In fact in the old days, 
leeches were a part of medical 
treatment. Leeches were used to 
suture wounds. While they held 
broken skin together their bodies 
were snipped away!” 

“How horrible!” cried Rashmi 

“Well!” said Uncle Shyam. “It 
was better than letting @ person 
bleed to death!” 

“Does it hurt when a leech sucks 
blood?” asked Sharad. 

“Oh no!” said Uncle Shyam 

seeches are very efficient. They 
numb the area they cling to, like a 
dentist does before pulling out a 
tooth, and then draw blood. In 
fact you'd never notice a leech 
until it finishes dinner and falls off. 
‘Then you'll notice drops of blood 
where it had been!” 

Uncle Shyam looked at the boys’ 
knees. “Not a day passes without 
‘one of you scraping, your knees 
or cutting your fingers. So none of 
you should be scared of leeches! 
Unless its been raining, there won't 
be any about, But we'll take wash- 
ing soap with us, just in case!” 
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“Can I take my transistor?” 
Amal. 


“If you switch on a transistor in 
the forest Amal, you'll never see a 
single animal. How will you appre- 
ciate the natural sounds of the 
forest?” asked Uncle Shyam. “Run 
along and check to see if all the 
flash lights have batteries!" 


two adults and all the luggage, 

climbed the curving moun: 
tain road through the forest. At 
first the children dozed off but woke 
up when Uncle Shyam suddenly 
brought the jeep to a halt and 
tured off the ignition. 

“Why...” started Sharad, and 
then stopped abruptly when he 
saw what Uncle Shyam was point 
ing at. 

In the grey twilight, to the right 
of the road they could see the 
silhouette of a large animal! 

“I's a panther!” whispered Uncle 
Shyam,” I have never seen one at 
such close quarters before!” 


Pied high with four children, 
the 









‘Aunt Meena, her eyes shining. 

The gorgeous animal reclined 
gracefully in the shrubs, 
no notice of the jeep and the silent 
people in it, and wiggled its tail 
like a playful kitten. 

Uncle Shyam slowly raised his 
camera. The panther posed oblig: 
ingly as he quickly clicked off a 
couple of shots. Then with no 
warming it disappeared into the 
bushes. 

They waited a few moments 
longer hoping for another glimpse 
of the panther. “What a fantastic 
animal,” said Arun. I've never seen 
anything so beautiful.” 

The excited children hardly 
noticed the rest of the journey. 


Vit goon they drew up at 2 
small house. Unde Shyam told 
them that forest officals sometimes 
stayed in it while touring the forest. 
He parked the jeep by the house. 
‘An old man came running up to 
welcome them. He was the care- 
taker of the place. 

It was quite cold in the little 
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house. The windows were broken 
and the rooms were draughty. 
After their dinner, which they ate 
from the packets, it took the chil- 
dren a long time to settle down, 
Uncle Shyam and Aunt Meena 
kept catching them snatching one 
another's blankets. Then every so 
often one of them got up complain- 
ing about mosquitoes and bed 


bugs. 

Finally Uncle Shyam frowned. 
“You children must settle down 
now,” he said, “You all wanted to 
come with me on this trip. Now 
enjoy it!” 

“Uncle Shyam, you love this 
forest 50 much that soon you will 
tell us that mosquitoes and bugs 
are good for health!” accused 
Sharad. 

Uncle Shyam had to laugh at 
that. “Well Sharad! To enjoy an 
adventure you must learn to put 
up with minor inconveniences. 
You cannot stay in Hotel Ashoka 
while trekking through the forest! 
From now on, if anyone complains 
about anything classified under 
minor inconvenience, they'll have 
to pay a fine of ten paise!” 

Rashmi and the boys hopped 
back into their beds. ‘They had 
closed their eyes, and were trying 
to fall asleep, when they heard 
Uncle Shyam and Aunt Meena 
talking... 

“They are nice children,” said 
‘Aunt Meena. It's a pity that they 
are so comfortloving!” 

“It comes of living exclusively in 
cities,” said Uncle Shyam. “As 
you say, they're nice children... 





From that moment, the children 
made up thelr minds that they 
wouldn't complain. They decided 
to show Uncle Shyam that though 
they were city kids, they could be 
tough too.... 





then daum broke, the four chil 
W dren were up at once lke jacks 
in the boxes. From here the trek 
was to be on foot. The old man 
cut some stout sticks to help each 
of them up the mountain paths. 

“Hes it rained this week?” asked 
Uncle Shyam and the old man 
nodded. “Leeches?” asked Uncle 
Shyam. “Hardly any,” replied the 
oldman, Uncle Shyam thought it 
would be wise to be careful in any 
case. So they all smeared their 
feet and legs with washing soap, 
and then put on socks and canvas 
shoes. Uncle Shyam had divided 
all the luggage into small bags, 
and each of them had to camry 
their share. 

The slippery pebbles and roots 
of trees made it difficult for them 
to walk up the path. But the air 
was fresh and cool. They could 
see tall trees and occasionally they 
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came across brightly coloured 
orchids. 

After an hour Rash felt ike 3 
rest bu Uncle Shyam persuaded 
her t= , on, Resting too much 
during a climb made one more 
tired. 

‘Suddenly Rashmi pointed exci- 
tedly to a large brownish-red furry 
animal, leaping from one tree to 
another. Her tiredness was for- 
gotten at once. “There's something 
up there!" she said. 

“Its a giant Malabar squirrel,” 
said Uncle Shyam tuming to smile 
ather. He had grown very fond of 
the shy little girl. “isn’t he hand- 
some?” 

“Hmm, yes!" said Rashmi. “He 
is also much bigger than the ordi- 
nary squirrel. Just look at his furry 
tall! He looks as though he's fying!” 

They stopped by a hillock for 
breakfast. All that they had brought 
with them was quickly finished. 
Not even a small piece of mango 
was left. 


"They set out again. Sharad the 
sprightliest of them all, took 
the lead. He kept running ahead 
and then back to the others, to tell 
them to look out for something 
interesting he had seen, Suddenly 
they heard him let out a fierce yell 
— Look! Look! Uncle Shyam...” 
They all hurried to where he 
stood. “If you shout Sharad, we 
won't be, able to see enptina! 
frightened 


Even an elephant wil 


at the spot where Sharad had seen 
a large animal, Uncle Shyam exa- 
mined the tracks in the soft earth. 

“It was a gaur, that's certain,” he 
said showing them the large hoof 
marks in the mud, and the bent 
and broken branches of the bush, 
‘by which it had passed to get away, 

Amal and Arun were angry with 
Sharad for shouting. “I won't do 
it again!" he promised. “Well I'm 
sure we'll see some gaurs,” said 
Uncle Shyam. “Just remember 
not to shout!" 

For ten minutes the small group 
walked on in silence. They stayed 
together this time. Would they 
see gaurs? Suddenly they heard 
the sound of branches breaking 
and the thudding of hooves. Uncle 
‘Shyam brought them to a halt by 
holding up his hand and the whole 


group froze. 
To their great delight and wonder, 
2 gaur moved slowly across the 
path and entered the thick forest 
‘on the other side. It was followed 
by another and another... and yet 
another! As they counted, six gaurs 
passed by. The first one was a 
majestic fellow and those who foll- 
owed him were smaller. The chil- 
dren couldn't believe their eyes. 
They were only eight feet away 
from the beasts! 
“My God! They're huge..." said 
Sharad 
“Logk at those beautiful curvy 
hors...” said Amal. 
“Such big faces...” 





exclaimed 


away!” said Uncle plete with a Arun. 


smile. Sharad smiled back 3 
ly “I forgot...” he said. Squatting 
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“And they look as though they 
are wearing socks!” said Rashmi. 


“Did you see the big one turning 
to look at us. I almost forgot to 
breathe!” 

Talking about their encounter 
with the gaurs in low voices, they 
‘went on up the path. Very soon 
they came out of the forest into a 
clearing and saw that they were 
on the top of the mountain. On 
all sides the children had a magni- 
ficient view of the valley. From 
here the forests looked like a sheet 
of green. 

‘They pulled their eyes away from 
the view to see Uncle Shyam talk- 
ing to an old man. Aunt Meena 
told them that the man, a bangle 
seller, lived on the mountain top 
with his family in the small colour- 
ful cottage. Although it was only 
lunch time, the stiff breeze made 
the children very cold. They collec- 
ted dried twigs and branches and 
made a lovely bonfire with the help 
of the bangle seller's wife. They 
sat around the open fire as the 
bangle seller's wife cooked lunch 
in large pots. In between her pre- 
aration of the meal Sharad per- 
suaded her to roast salty chick peas 
for them to munch. 

‘The children thought it was ama- 
zing that the bangle seller and his 
family lived in a place where it was, 
an eight mile climb down to fetch 
groceries. When they asked the 
bangle seller's wife the reason for 
this she explained that her husband's 
family had lived there for genera- 
tions. They made bangles for a 
living, beautiful ones, which were 
sold in Bangalore. They also carried 
out the tasks set for them by the 









How MANY OF You wouLD’ 
LIKE 10 60 TO HEAVEN? 





PARVAT| , ASED 4 








Teacher : So your mother prays 
for you each night? 
Ajlu : Yes, ma.am! 
Teacher : That's nice! What does 
she say? 
Ajj : Thank God my boy is in bed! 
— Veda Purushotheman, 





f a temple nearby. Fe 
eee 


thom an additional tocome. 


aturally the preparing of lunch 
Nice six people took some time 
con an open fire. Everyone was 
famished. 


Suddenly Amal said “I wish I 
could eat masala dosa!” Arun 
joinedn, “Idi and vada would be 
great!” he said. “I 
Sid Sharad. “Thatewhet dee?” 
The hungry children laughingly 
‘named their favourite foods. Rashmi 


tumed to Uncle Shyam. “Now 
that we've placed our orders, let’s 
‘eat what the bangle seller's wife 
has made for us!" she said giggling. 

But lunch wasn't quite ready. 
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had the bathroom. Sharad. 


‘So the children decided to explore 


beyond the clearing was a lovely 
tank of water. It was green and 
cool and the children could see 
gold fishin it. Rashmi took Uncle 
Shyam's hand and took him aside 
to point out a bird to him. In the 
meanwhile Sharad couldn't resist 
the temptation of the water, Being 
2 good swimmer he took off his 
shirt and stood poised to jump in. 
Uncle Shyam tumed. “Sharad, 
the water will be...” he began, By 
the time he finished his sentence, 
Sharad had leapt in with a splash: 
cold!” finished Uncle Shyam. 
In a few seconds Sharad came, 
‘out shivering pathetically blue in 
the face. “I'm glad I have a change 
of clothes,” he said thankfully. 
Sharad was ordered to have a 
hot bath in the improvised bath- 
room of the cottage. A large 
copper vessel held boiling water, 
logs of wood burning beneath it. 
‘An open pipe made of an Areca 
tree the spring water to 
‘was thrilled 
to see the hot and cold water ar- 
rangement in the primitive bath- 
room and called everyone to see 
it. After his bath he was so refresh- 
ed that all the others wished they 








miring the bunches of bangles 
hanging outside the cottage. “Oh, 
please recite it to us!" cried Rashmi, 
All of them settled down by Aunt 
Meena, to hear the poem. Even 


the boys who didn't care for poetry 
enjoyed “Bangle-Sellers” recited 
in the Aunt Meene’s soft but ringing 
voice, The poem came to an end. 
“Lcan't wait to get home to write it 
down!” said Rashmi, “What a 
beautiful poem. 

Finally lunch was announced. 
It consisted of hot, soft rice and 
sambar, and a dry vegetable with 
grated coconut. The hungry group 
ate their lunch greedily. “it's the 
best meal I've ever had!" announ- 
ced Sharad firmly. Uncle Shyam 
and Aunt Meena looked at each 
and grinned. How many times 
had they heard Sharad say the 
same thing?” 








The rotum was very pleasant 
and uneventful. Occasionally 
leeches clung to their legs, but not 
even Rashmi made 9 fuss. They 
just removed them with the sticks 
they carried for support and kept 
walking down the path. Going 
down was easier than climbing and 
also they didn't linger as it would 
soon become dark, 

When they reached the old guest 
house, they quickly ate the food 
the bangle sellers had packed and 
went to bed. They were so tired 
that barely had their heads touched 
their pillows than they were asleep. 


(To be continued...) 
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Why is it that some of the 
lizards we see on the walls at 

home, don't have tails? 

G. Priya, 

Bangalore. 

A Dilzardis capable of shedding 
its tail at any time. If a lizard is 

attacked it may sacrifice its tail in 

an attempt to surprise and confuse 

the enemy. 

When a lizard’s tail is caught by 
an assailant or a trap, it will simply 
snap off and enable the reptile to 
escape. 

Although some lizards’ tails can 
be four times as long as the rest of 
their bodies. A new tail can be 
grown quickly from the old stump. 


When did land animals first 
‘appear on our earth? 

R. Gurukripa, 

Madras. 

A, Rita fst appeared on earth 
about 430 million years ago, 

but did not begin to resemble the 

‘ones we know today until 360 

million years later. Sharks, how- 

‘ever, were already abundant about 

340 million years ago. 

It seems that the first land ani- 
‘mals were insects such as scorpions 
and millipedes. But they were 
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greatly different from today’s in- 
sects. Next to develop were rep- 
tiles, the ancestors of lizards and 
crocodiles. 

About 180 million years ago the 
first mammals began to develop 
‘on land along with primitive birds. 
During this period the forerunners 
‘of apes began to appear. The 
earliest species lived both on the 
land and in the water. It took 
about 20 million years for animals 
to develop the art of breathing air 
and so to live on land. 

A look at the picture can give 
you an idea what land animals 


looked like at first... 
Is it true the male bees are 
lazy and-do no work? 

S. Sivanandan. 

Nogerceil. 

A, The male bees, of drones as 
they are more correctly called, 

have only one function. Each 


drone is a potential mate to the 
Queen Bee. Drones are not invol- 
ved in the work of collecting nectar, 
‘or making honey. 

The drone, dies, when there is 
no more nectar available from the 
fields. The reason for this is that, 
when the worker bees can no 


longer collect nectar for the hive, 
the production of honey stops. 
Deprived of their food the drones 
rapidly grow weak and are carried 
from the hive by the workers to 
die, 

Who discovered rubber? 

P, Raghupathy, 
Erode. 

Although the remarkable pro: 

perties of the rubber tree were 
known to the Aztecs and other 
South American Indians, for per: 
haps a thousand years, rubber was 
unknown in Europe until the dis- 
covery of America 

Pietro Martyre d’Anghiera, chap 
lain to the court of Ferdinand of 
Aragon, of Spain, gave the first 
written account of the elastic gum 
in his book De Orbo Novo. In it 
he described a game played by 
‘Aztec children using rubber balls, 
He was particularly amazed by the 
balls ability to bounce back into 
the air after being thrown to the 
ground. 

In 1615, about 100 years later, 
another Spaniard, Juan de Tor: 
quemada, described how the 
Indians made incisions into rubber 
trees and collected the milk or sap 
which oozed out, When dried, 
this rubber milk was used for 
making bottles and soles for foot- 
wear. 

Why do we have bones? 
N. Kevito, 
Madras. 
A.We have bones to give us 
shape and support the body, 
to protect and contain the body's 
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delicate vital organs, and to help 
us move about. 

Bones are made from living 
tissue, composed of special cells 
which secrete around themselves 
hard material rich in calcium sats. 
In a child the bones are soft and 
cartilaginous (Cartilage is griste, 
the elastic substance of the ear or 
nose), Bone-making, or ossifica- 
tion, is a gradual process, A baby 
has as many as 270 bones, but an 
adult only 206, for some bones 
grow together as they get older. 

All bones have a middle cavity 
filled with a yellow or red fatty 
substance called bone marrow, the 
blood-making factory of the body, 
which also keeps bones light with: 
‘out reducing their strength. 

‘The basic part of the skeleton is 
the spine, which has 33 bones or 
vertebrae. The spine carries the 
weight of the body, is extremely 
flexible and contains and protects 
the delicate spinal cord. The skull 
shelters the brain while the ribs 
protect the heart and lungs. 

Bones fit together at the joints 
and are held firm by ligaments, 
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which are made of tough tissue 
like cords or straps. Inside each 
joint is a thin membraneous bag 
which secretes a lubricant to make 
the joint move smoothly, 

Some glide on one another, as 
the lower jaw slides on the upper. 
Some, such as the elbow and the 
knee, hinge on each other and 
others, like the hip, make a ball 
and socket joint, Bones are some- 
times fused together and immov. 
able, as in the five large, lower 
vertebrae called the sacrum, 


Why is the bump on your 
throat called Adam's Apple? 
What is it’s use? 
E. Lakshmi Menon, 
Erankulam. 
‘The term itself arses from the 
fA. ancient belief that it marks the 
place where the apple given by 
Eve to Adam got stuck! 

‘An Adam's Apple is to be found 
in both men and women and is 
part of the larynx, or voice box, 
situated at the top of the windpipe 
in front of the neck. 

The larynx is a more or less 
rigid box created by a framework 
of cartilages connected by liga: 
ments. The most important of 
these cartilages is the thyroid form: 
ing the prominence called Adam's 
Apple. The others are the cricoid 
cartilage and the epiglottis. The 
vocal cords are suspended in the 
larynx. These are two fibrous bands 
which are anchored fore and aff 

The chords are heavier and 
thicker in man than in woman, 
which makes the thyroid cartilage 


more |. This led in 
olden times to the wrong belief 
that the Adam's Apple was only to 
be found in man. 


Should we really wash our 
hands before meals? 
K. Kartik, 
‘Modras. 
We should wash our hands 
before meals as a protection 
against infections. We live in a 
world full of germs (micro-orga 
nisms or microbes) and those which 
are dangerous to us prefer to live 
and multiply in organic material. 
So itis wise to remove as many as 
possible before coming into contact 
‘with food, which provides an ideal 





breeding ground. 

Most of what are commonly 
called germs are harmless and 
some are even beneficial. Others, 
which are called pathogenic (dis- 
ease producing), invade the body 
and live by feeding off body tissues. 

Bacteria, which are tiny single- 
celled organisms, cause diseases 
such as diphtheria, cholera, leprosy, 
whooping-cough, typhoid fever, te- 
tanus and scarlet fever. Viruses 
are so small that scientists can see 
them only under immensely power: 
ful electron microscopes. Yet they 
are responsible for an enormous 
range of human diseases, from 
colds to rabies. 

In hospitals, antisepsis and 

are used to maintain stan- 
dards of hygiene. Antisepsis aims 
to destroy germs already present 
in awound by applying chemicals. 

keeps the germs away from 
wounds through the sterilization 
of the surgeon's hands, instru- 
ments, dressings and every other 
possible source of any infection, 

The antiseptic system was intro- 
duced into surgery by Lord Lister 
(1827 - 1912), who worked on 
the discoveries of the French scien- 
tist Louis Pasteur (1822 - 95). At 
first he used pure carbolic acid, 
which was too strong and often 
damaged human tissue. Then 
better disinfectants were discover- 
ed 


‘The method of asepsis began 
with the sterilization of instruments 
by superheated steam. Penicillin 
and other new drugs have made 
the control of germs much less 
difficult. 
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Dear Editor, 

How wonderful is the aeroplane! It 
flies through the air at tremendous speed, 
camying passengers and letters across 
Jong distances — from America, over to 
Australia, and across to Japan — in no 
time at al, 

ove to travel by plane. In fact I want 
to be a pilot when I grow up. Its a pity 
that planes which are so useful to human, 
beings are used for purposes of war or 
for cs of tenors. This must be preven 
te 

‘Allof us must thank the Wright brothers 
from the bottoms of our heart for inven: 
ting a machine to travel through the aie 
Perhaps scientists will come up with an 
‘even better machine in the future. 





B Arun, oged 12. 
Cheyyer 
Dear Editor, 

| recently read about Easter Island, 
fone of the most mysterious islands in 
the world. It is in the South Pacite 
‘Ocean, about two thousand miles away 
from Chile, A man named Sir Jacob, 2 
Dutch Admiral, discovered it on Easter 
Sunday, in the year 1922. He found on 
the island mysterious statues of unknown 
origin. The island is full of ancient 
curioustes — long, narow, boat shaped 

houses and stone chicken huts 
Perhaps the real truth about Easter 
Island will remain unknown, untl some 
cone can find out how to read the curious 
sign language inscribed round the plat 
forms of the gigantic stone statues. The 
signs of birds, plants and fish can be 
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‘seen. Most experts believe they are some 
sort of waiting, 


5. Mukund, oged 12, 
Modres. 


Dear Editor, 
In the advancing world of today, one 
needs to know more sbout the happenings 
of the world around oneself. This know: 
ledge can be acquired from books. 
“Reading maketh a full ma 
famous saying, which m« 
reading habit makes 
refined and well:informed. Poor indeed 
are those who have not cultivated the 
reading habit 











However, books should be chosen with 
great care. The reading of good stories 
and novels should be encouraged as they 
help in cultivating our tastes and develo. 
ping our values. 

Its sad to find that the reading habit 








of our young men and women is on the 
wane. Reading is a must for all human 
beings. Books inspire all of us to great 
things, and keep us gainfully occupied 

Reading weans us away from the path of 
‘moral and social degradation. So, books 
are essential forthe healthy culvaton 

‘mind, 


Konchane Suryakumar, aged 12, 
Bombey. 


Dear Editor, 

Man has always been bound to work 
in order to eam his daily bread. In early 
days he depended mostly on nature and 
his environment, to lead a happy life. 
But as time went by he had to work 
harder and harder to eam his living 
With the progress of science in today's 
world man has become a slave to 
machines, 

In the future, the alarming exploration 
of science wil bring about many changes. 
But one should realise that to achieve 
happiness we do not need artificial 





aids. The human race will totaly anni: 
late all chances of a natural life by 
depending on machines and gadgets at 
every tum. 

Gewing busier and busier, we are 
forgetting to commune with nature... At 
what cost? 
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Dear Editor, 

The ee, the organ of sight through 
Uhich wwe’ enjoy this world, s very 
precious to us Those who are bom 
bind ore very unlucky, but whot about 
thore who become blind due to care 
lesaness or due tothe lack of certain 
ruutrents which ore very essen 1 
preserve sight? 

We children must eat vegetables 
‘ich in otamin A Bke carts and green 
leafy vegetables to have good sight 
We should not be ver fastchous about 
our food. We should eat a bolanced 
det, s0 that we my keep our body 
heathy 

Children must avoid playing with 
shorp tools which might leod to occ 
dental injury to the eye. We rus clo 
‘at st too close to the television or 


watch it for long hours for it will strain 
our eves 

Children should be aware of the 
Importance of proper nutrition and 
healthy habits. Corelessness ond 
improper food habits will not only spoil 
their eye sight, but also destroy their 
happiness. How many people reale 
this? 

we donate our eyes ater our death, 
‘we bring happiness to the blind and 
our eyes will continue to see the 
wonderful creation of God, even when 
we aren't there to enjoy them 
‘anymore 


R. Anupama, oged 12, 
Kolpakkom. 
















Dear Editor, 

Science has changed and revolution 
sed the life of man. If by chance a man 
of the stone age, or one belonging to 
primitive society was to make an appea- 
ance today, he would be shocked to see 
the enormous changes. brought about 
‘on this earth, by science. No doubt this 
is the age of science and technology. 
innovation and discoveries. Discoveries 
‘and inventions in science are being made 
so fast, that it is difficult for us to keep 
pace with them. 

‘Of course, we have all become so used 
to the gadgets and contrvances of scence 
that these are a part and parcel of our 
daily life, Man is so dependent upon 
them, that his life, it seems, is being 
controlled and regulated by them. 

But let us not forget our noble and 
spiral pst, because scence alone is 
ugh. We require something more; 
tormething higher and something more 
noble out of life, We need inner content 
‘ment and inner happiness. Let us not 
lose our soul in the competition for 
‘material possessions and pleasures. 





R. Lovanya Athi, oged 13, 
Dear Editor, eae 

Now-a-days most of the countries 
in the word are lavishly spending their 
‘money to know more about space. Even 
India, a developing nation, has a space 





ps at 
struggle for every bit of food. Our 
children ery out for an education. 

If a man is educated his poverty 


vanishes. No doubt space technology. 
's important. But is it more important 
than hunger, poverty and iliteracy? 


R. Srividhya, oged 15, 
Thirukattupall. 
Dear Editor, 

‘The vast sub continent of India boasts 
of people of diverse religions and belief 
systems. In our ancient and cultured 
society that we pride ourselves so much 
‘on, we forget that there exist today many 
social evi. The most horrendous and 
‘gruesome of these isthe practice of giving 
and taking dowry. 

We, the people of India, are free, We 
are modem. We brush aside any mention 
‘of backward habits with nonchalance, 
‘while lite realising that the fate of many 
‘2 young and innocent gitl may hang in 
balance. 

With such an evil practice still in 
‘existence are we truly free? Is it not ime 
that we accept the responsibilty for the 
happiness of our young women? If we 
young people do not protest and stop 
the evils of dowry, can we ever progress? 





Heme Vishwanath, oged 12, 
‘Bombay. 


Dear Editor, 

Can you imagine a world without the 
United Nations’ Organisation? If you 
think for moment you will see that such 
‘a world would be at sixes and sevens. 

Since its inception after World War Il, 
the UN has worked unfailingly for peace, 
But for the UN the developing nations 
would have had no help, But for the 
UN, there would have been a fall in 
economic standards. But for the UN, 
the funds of nations kept aside for the 
upliftment of society, would have been 
used up for the purpose of war. But for 
the UN the race for arms would have 
escalated. But for the UN there might 
have already been a World War Ill, But 
for the UN the world may have come to 
‘an end because of nuclear missiles, 


Srinivas, oged 13, 
Modras. 


K Satis 








n January 6, 1907, in a section 

lof Rome, noted for its poverty, 
a speech was made. ‘This speech 
marked a turning point in the life 
of Dr. Maria Montessori. While 
speaking at the opening of Chil: 
dren's Home (Casa dei Bambini) 
she said: “Perhaps it may be that 
this Children’s Home may become 
a new Jerusalem, which as it is 
multiplied among abandoned 
people will bing light into educa- 
tior 

Itis important that each of you 
know something of Dr. Montessori 
‘one of the most remarkable educa- 
tors of our times. Indeed, she was 
a remarkable woman. 

Dr. Montessori studied medicine 
in the face of great opposition. 
Women in those days never did 
what was considered a “ jours 3 
She graduated in 1896, becomi 
the frst woman to be & doctor in 
Italy, and went to Rome, to the 
Orthophrenic Clinic. There she 
worked with patients suffering from 
nervous and mental diseases. It 
‘was during this time that she had 
her first close association with 
children. 








Dr. Montessori spent some time 
in Paris, There she worked with 
“defective” children. Along with 
siving them medical treatment, she 
also tried to educate them. After 
a while: she felt that they could 
take normal exams. When they 
passed the exams in Rome Dr. 
Montessori saw that something of 
great significance was being over 
looked. If these so-called defective 
children could do as well as normal 
children, what was the matter with 
the education of normal children, 
that it could not produce better 
results? 

Thus began Dr. Montessori's 
great crusade for the children of 
this world. She declared that this 
would be the century of the child. 

In the old days most people 
believed that when a child is born 
into our world it knows nothing, 
and that the child's teachers (in 
other words (adults) teach him 
everything he needs to know. That 
is why people believed that the 
first few years of a baby's life are 
quite unimportant at least as far 
as education goes. 

Dr. Montessori changed all these 
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ideas forever, Today most phycho: 
logists and teachers agree with her. 

‘All of you must have seen a 
new born baby, small and helpless 
and rather crumpled. All of you 
‘must have also seen children who 
are three or four years old. What 
an enormous change takes place 
in those short years! In that short 
space of time the little baby learns 
to speak and express its feelings; it 
learns to manipulate its body and 
move about; it learns to think, In 
short it develops, Dr. Montessori 
pointed out for the first time that 
adults could never really teach the 
child to be a human being. The 


child learns all by himself. Don't 
you think that's wonderful? 

The child learns by himself, 
Then why Montessori schools and 
Montessori teachers? Well adults 
can help a child to leam by himsalf, 
Do you know how? Its by creating 
a pleasant environment in which 
he can learn. The child should be 
surrounded by things which are 
suited to his size. He should have 
small desks and chairs and cup- 
boards around him which he can 
use comfortably, 

His surroundings must be quiet 
and cool, so that he can feel safe. 
The materials he works with, 
whether they are pegs or pyramids, 
or blocks, should be made of a 
smooth material so that he is happy 
to look at and touch them, 

So a Montessori schoo! tries to 
give children the right atmosphere 
in which to lear and the right 
materials to work with 

Dr. Montessori came to India 
fifty years ago, and she came to 
Madras, where she started a centre, 
Fifty years of Montessori in India 
will be celebrated this month, 

All of us must be thankful to Dr. 
Montessori for her wonderful work 
in the field of education. Since 
her time, psychologists and educa- 
tionists all over the world have 
worked hard to understand child- 
hood better, making her foresight 
a reality. 


Colour transparency : Shribari 
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